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along such dimensions as 'goals; composition of classes; training, 
selection^ and supervision of staff; features of the physical plant; 
J^BJ&igit ci: curriculum; and ^methods of teacliing. The main contrasts 
observed between the United States and other countries studied ^ 
include the absence of active research and program evaluation in most 
other countries and a lack of self-criticism on educational issues in 
countries other than the United States, Grea:J; Britain, and Sweden.^ 
Preschool personnel in other countries are said to have a sense of 
convict- ion and purposive ness that may influence feeling of security 
in children and effectiveness in teachers. The report calls into 
question the assumptions of United States educators that early^^ 
education requires (1) low student-teacher ratios and (2) more ^ 
stringent teacher education requirements than exist in other 
countries. It is noted that the early childhood goals of character 
development emphasized abroad appear to be lacking in United States 
systems. (GO) 
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1 ut r oduc t ion 

Reco?,nizing that the United States was entering a new era in public 
prop.rans for infants and young children, the present project was proposed 
as an effort to gather data Jrom a number of countries in the developed 
world ^rbich had extensive—and for the most part long-standing— programs 
or education and day care for infants and preschool children. Despite the 
hi"h level of activity which has characterized the past decade in our 
country's efforts to work out suitable and effective programs, it is clear 
that inexperience and lack of manpower have been serious barriers to the 
establishment of broadscalt; programs for young children and families. It 
was felt, therefore, that there was much to be gained from a comparative 
study of ° staffing patterns and similar matters in countries which had 
undertaken such programs in the past, and particularly in countries which 
had undergone successive modifications of programs. 

Accordingly, the present project Xi?as planned to complement an on- 
going international study of early child care in which the principal 
investigators arc participants. For some years, they have been involved 
in the work of the International Study Group for Early Child Care, a 
coalition of child care specialists from twelve countries interested in 
exchanring information relevant to the partnership between society and the 
famUy in the care and upbringing of infants and young children. Since 
its inception in 1969, this project has had the support of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. During the academic year 1972-1973, the investi- 
gators were on leave from the University of Washington and in residence in 
Paris, in order to bring together the final stages of the work of the 
International Study Group and to prepare overview materials summarizing 
the' twelve monographs, which by then were to have been completed by the 
participants in their respective countries. 

Unfortunately, the cooperation among those involved in the Inter- 
nPtioEial Study Group did not prove as favorable as had been hoped. Not 
only were the original monographs not completed in several of the countrie: 
during this period (and indeed up to the present), but the supplementary 
materials needed for the present study were not forthcoming ither, for a 
varietv of reasons. In particular, it proved difficult to uotain detailed 
specific national information from several participants in socialist 
countries. Wiatever the reasons for the difficulties in comsiunicatiOR, 
they proved a serious handicap to the present study. 

The rather optimistic plans for the present study included detailed 
information to be gathered on staffing patterns, administrative personnel, 
training patterns, facilities, educational programs, and a set of 



miscellaneous mattets having to do with illness/health, parent cooperation, 
etc. Accordingly, three sources of information had been planned and were ^ 
-subsequently used: 

(1) The monographs being prepared for the Internatiional Study Group, 
which are comprehensive treatments of the entire system of early child care 
in each country, concentrating on the partnership between society and the 
family for theV-care of the infant and young child. These were, and are, 
being prepared according to a ^bmmon outline drawn up in a series of meetings 
of the International Study Group, 1969.-1971. The following monographs have 
been completed: Franc^, Great Britain, Hungary, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
thp United States. Two others are in first draft form in English: Israel 
and Yugoslavia. The Polish and Soviet manuscripts are in^flreparation but 
have ri^t as yet been translated, and it seems doubtful that the monographs 
from Cuba or India will be completed. The series is being published by 
Gordon knd Breach, Science Publishers, as issues of the jourpal EAR^Y CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND CARE, and as separate books in both hard-badk and soft-back . 
editions. 

(2) A questionnaire sent to the Internationa]. Study Group participants 
in each country, covering the major questions for %?hich the present study 
was designed. A copy of the questionnaire is attachc^d in Appendix I. 

(3) ' Brief visits to a number of the countries, in part to gather soraC 
first-hand information but basically to arrange for the completion of the 
written materials needed for this study. Visits were made to (France), 
Great Britain, Hungary, Israel, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia for that purpose. - • 

In view of the fact that the original plan of gathering extensive 
original materials in the form of a comparative Investigation proved unwork- 
able, a compromise has been reached in the present report. 'The material 
obtained has been incorporated in an overview summary of early education 
from an international point of view. This paper provides a multi-demensional 
scheme by which to begin to analyze the systems for early education and day 
care as they exist among industrialiaed countries. . Included is a description 
o£ salient trends and variables seen bY the principal investigators as most 
Important in structuring" a comparative method for understanding widely 
differing systems of education and day care. Examples from the international 
■ scene are employed as illustrative (father than definitive) of variations 
-among the relevant dimensions. This overview is considerably more subjective 
^han had originally been comtemplated, but it represents the distillatioti of 
(everal years of exposure to early child care in a number^ of nations outside 
t'le United States and affords, it is hoped, a perspective from which to view 
tl,e characteristics of the emerging American '-system" of early education. 

The original grant was in the amount of $9,312, of which $7,995.33 wt 
actually expended and the rest returned to the granting agency. Approximately 
10% 'time for 9 months was contributed by Dr. Halbert Robinson, while approxi- 
mately 25% tine for 11 months wasi applied by Dr. Nancy Robinson in pursuit of 
the §jpals of this investigation. 



Day Care and Preschool Institutions: : Relevant Dimensions for Understanding 
Structural and Practical Differences among Sy^ltems 

. A. Intr oduct ion 

In practically all the developed countries of the world, th-xre is a 
surge of enthusiasm about what can gnd should be done for very young child- 
ren. In the areas of day care and early education, moreovex:, there have 
been extensive innovations and expansion of programs. In recent years', 
hopes have been very high — perhaps they are a little tempered today — that 
given , a good start in life, almost all, children can grow into the kind of 
adult the society admires and^ desires; that none will be wanting in skills, 
or iaot:{.vation to become a responsible and productive citizen. Some 
professionals and planners now are beginning to question whether all the 
goals currently held for (children are reachable by any means currently 
known. ' Still, one might characterize the period beginning in 1965 until 
today as an era of increased dedication to the optimal development of the 
infant and preschool child. 

c?Some countries, prior to this era, already had long-standing and 
highly developed programs (e.g., Frances and the U.S.S.R.). No. nation has 
had to begin its modern programs completely de novo , though in some, 
private family arrangements have traditionally been much more important 
than group' care of any sort (e.g., Switzerland and the U.S.). rart of 
community living has alway§ involved some sharing of responsibilities for 
th^ care 'and socialisation of the young* Yet, some countries have had 
much farther to go than others to attain a semblance of the programs which 
they now see as desirable. Among those whose ^services have been moat 
fragmented and least" well developed (especially in the 0-4 a§e^ range) is 
the United States. ■ ' 

The reader must be careful to note that the "preschool" age range 
varies as ihuch as two years from one country to another. In Poland, 
Swedeli, £^nd the U.S.S.R. , for example, regular schooling beg;^s at age 7. 
The modal age fot beginning school is .6 in Belgium, France, Hungary, the 
Netherlands, German- speaking Switzerland, and the United States. In Great 
Britain, Israel, and French-speaking Switzerland, compulsory/ schooling 
begins at age 5. 

It ifif important to keep thesi^ differences in mind when considering 
the proportions of eligible children enrolled^ in preschools. In England, 
virtually all 5- and 6-year-olds are enrolled in school, , although the per- 
centages of 3- and 4-year-olds in preschools are presently .very low; in 
other countries, 5~ and 6-year-olds are included in the preschool popula- 
tion. There is, however, talk in many countries (e.g., Belgium,^ the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and the U.S.S.R.) of lowering the age of compulsory 
beginning; — Which corresponds with a clearly visible trend throughout the 
world to begin organized educational programs €or an earlier age level. 

The^reader is also cautioned to be aware of differences in nomenclature. 
For purposes of clarity, we will use the term creche to refer to grovip 
settings intended for infants up to as old as three years, and prescliools to 



ifefer to institutions for children from age three to school entry, regard- 
less of whether these are full-day or part-day programs. We will avoid the 
term ^kindergarten, which refers in the United States and Israel to programs 
for 5-year-olds only, l^ut in the U.S.S.R, refers ro programs fot 3- through 
6-year-olds, and in France specifically to the private counterparts of the 
public '-preschools (ecoles meternelles ) for ages 2% through 5. Nurseries 
and day nurseries are usually the equivalent of creche^; nursery schools in 
England and the United St£(%es are for 3- and 4-year-olds. There is much 
room for confusion in this field! 

B. Historical Perspectives 
1. Voluntary Beginnings 

The common pattern for the"' earliest efforts at group care of children ' 
consisted of voluntary daytime havens opened by good-hearted people who 
discovered the ■ appalling conditions in which young cl^lldren were existing, 
and could not bear to turn away. The ma;jority of these early programs 
were established about the middlfe of the 19th Century (though some, as in 
France, date back to the ISt^h century), when the physical survival of 
children was much more precarious than it is today. What we now tend to 
call "disadvantaged" children were the first client?; their families were 
the urban poor and subject to' all the social' ills to which that group is 
' vulners^ble. While the mothers were at work, many of the children, even 
tiny ones, looked after themselves or each other a^ best they could. In 
Hungary, for example, it was the accidental fires started by these untended 
children that effectively drew them to fl^iblic attention. 

The facilities^ of these first progratos were mostly custodial, designed 
to keep the children safe from physical Harm. Though today we would 
characterize such-.provisions ae unacceptable, there was of teiv a measure of 
compassion and good wifl among the volunteers which yas most impressive. 
As the facilities became more firmly established, low-paid and, for the 
most part, uninspired women were hired to replace the volunteers. Much .of 
the original feeling of purpose, and enthusiasm vanished, and minimal, 
routine child maintenance became the rule — Vitti its damaging consequences. 
Group day care was originally intended exclusively for poor children; no 
family which could manage other arrangements considered-using the.se places. 
In their isolation, the denters tended to deteriorate, and remained at low 
ebb so long as they were cx)nsidered merely institutions for the temporary 
storai^e of poor children. . \ n 

Voluntary ^associations are still of, major importance in providing 
basic services in several countries. In Israel, especially, services tend' 
to be voluntary. In England, the widespread ^nd informal play groups ^re 
sponsored by private agencies ^nd cooperatives and ar^ a major factor ^in 
recreatlbiial/educ^tional services. In many other countries, including the 
socialist countries, volunteer organizatidns supplement public .services by 
building and maintaining playground 'equipment,' providing special experi- 
ences for the children, etc. 
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2. National Crises and the Employment of Women 

The origins of the first group care facilities can, in most countries, 
be traced to the period when the Industrial Revolution was firmly estab- 
lished and women were in large numbers inter ing^ the labor market • 
Historically, one can plot much of the subsequent waxiiig and waning of 
group care by national crises: < revolutions, wars, economic disruptions, 
etc. In the U,S,S.R, , for e^t'ample, though some centers had existed under 
Tsarist rule,' it was during the calamity of World War I and the Revolution 
which followed, that group" care centers wer^ first established on a large 
scale. In lact, remarkable proportions of existing resources were devoted 
to evacuating and caring for young children at a time when food, shelter, 
medical care, and other necessities wferfe in extremely short supply. 

In times of stress or of prosperity, with concomitant full employment, 
women have usually been beckoned to the labor iorce. It is this factor 
above all which, at -least until recently, has determined the priorities 
given to programs for child care, andWhich has indirectly affected public 
sentiment about the services. Thus, ' following World War II, in tKose 
counti^ies -which had escaped the ravages of a war fought at hoSfe (e.g., 
Swede/i, Switzerland, th6 U.S.), women were urged to "get back into the 
kitchjoii" to make room for men returning from military ser^^^e\ This was 
not ttue of the less fortunate nations. In Franc^, Hungary, Poland, and 
the Soviet Union, for example, day care services were expanded considerably 
during this period. " . 

o 

3. The "Liberation*^ of Women - i 

Another factor related to the establishment of group care program^ 
has been the attitude toward women's role in the national life outside of 
th§ home. The child-rearing patterns of the Israeli kibbutzim, for 
example, ^rew largely from the philosophical and palitical conviction that 
women should engage fully and freely in -the social and economic life of 
the community. ' In those socialist countri^Bs where, as a matter of princi- 
pal, all adults are expected to work Qutside the home, provisiors for group 
care have steadily increased; in those less strictly committed to this 
tenet (e.g., Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia) there has been a waxing 
and waning pf -such services, correlated with the need for women in the 
labor force. , ^ • 

, At present, in some industrialized nations,, a conflict exists between 

the- desire and for ueed of women to work outside the/home and a general 
lack of employment opportunities* In such a conflict situation, the 
children are in danger of becoming pawns in the/political and '^economic 
arena — their ovju needs being lost sight of midst thecdiscussion^ of their 
mothers* needs. 

4. Preschool |lducation vs.Day Caref. 

Especially in the capitalist cJountries, preschool education typically 
originated for children from relatifvely well-off families, whoNcontracted 
for part-day experiences designed to broaden their cliildr^n^s ttorizons, to 
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furnish pla3miates, to provide settings for stimulation and socialization, 
etc. A schism x:eraaine3' between the caring function and the educative 
function of preschool institutions, and In jsome countries this schism 
continues today: poor (and otherwise needy) children are given full-day 
care but not necessarily much education, while the opposite is true for 
the nursery school or kindergarten. This categorization is still apparent 
in many countries" (e.g. , Switzerland, Israel, and the United States) . 

In other countries, this diyision has virtually disappeared (especi- 
ally above the creche level). .France, for example, b.egan in the 18th 
century to offer free public education to children from 2% to school age; 
to these programs, services were slowly added to care for children who 
could not go home dt lunch-time or at tlie end of the school day because 
their mothers were not at home. In most socialist countries, group care 
is and has for some time been deliberately planned as an educative 
experience even though the clientele is sometimes limited to children of 
working mothers. To all intents and purpcrses, in neither France nor the 
socialist countries does the nursery schpol (part-day) program exist. 

5^ Ideological purposes 

Another motive has prompted the founding of preschool ^educational 
institutions in the socialist countries: the upbringing of the citizens 
of the future. These nations hold that it is essential to begin character 
training during the preschool years, to accustom the child to the collec- 
tivity as an active member, and to encourage him to be helpful to his 
fellow man, to enjoy work and find it honorable, to persevere, to appreci- 
ate the beautiful, and to aspire to the highest, ideals^ of the society. 
The upbringing of the child is *seen as too importaji^ a task to be entrusted 
Solely tc/the parents; the young child from birth onwards is a citizen of 
his society, and his care is perhaps the most important obligation of that 
society. The place of early upbringing is, relatively, speaking accorded 
very high priority. 

6. Compensatory Efforts 

The very recent history of 'the preschool education movement^ is, in 
many countries, intertwined with efforts to provide compensatory experi- 
ences for disaifivantaged or unassimilated groups. Thus, in Isi;ael, there 
are massive preschool programs aimed at recent limnigrants, especially 
those from North Africa; in Hungary, there are special short-tferm programs 
for the children of gypsies who have missed pi :school; in Switzerland, 
prograjns for children of immigrant laborers;* in France, special efforts to 
reach children of North African and other economically marginal workers; 
in the United States, programs' for children of the poor, many, of whom are. 
black; and in India, massive programs fp'r children and families, in the 
backward villages and urban slums; Concern for disadvantaged children — 
which originally motivated the establishment of custo^lial day care now 
lifes behind the massive efforts of early compensatory education. Pre- 
schools are increasingly being -asked to achieve^ what the society has 
otherwise failed to accomplish — an equ^l start for children whose back- 
grounds reflect fnequalities of housing, employment^n^itrltion, health 
care, etc. . 

^ , . . 
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It is worthwhile pointing out that such efforts are not entirely new. 
Iii the 19th century, Maria Montessori founded 'a teaching program intended 
for children from the slums, a systematic method designed to enhance their 
competence, their independence, and their school achievement. There is an • 
upsurge of interest in her work today, after many years df inattention. 
Yet, a number of countries seem content to enroll disadvantaged children 
in regular preschool programs, intensified perhaps but not qualitatively 
different from those offered to children from non-disadvantaged homes. 

7. Infants vs. Older Preschool Children 

The historical ups and downs of preschool and day care institutions 
have not always paralleled the ups and downs of creche facilities. Group - 
care is not easily arranged to meet the needs of 't^e infant and toddler, 
and furthermore it is extremely expensive. World-wide, fhere has -been a 
relatively slow expansion of creches and considerable controverrsy about 
them. Few countries, even those with "big" creche programs enroll more 
than 5 to 10 per cent of infants of working mothers. We shall return to 
this discrepancy later. 

8. Interplay of Child Care and Technology . ^ 

The possibility of meeting children's needs ^n group care arrangements 
depends to some degree on the technological development of ther- society. 
Group day care is impractical, for example, unless homes are closeby and/or 
transportation is efficient. Prior to modern vaccines aild antibiotics, to 
allow very young children to experience multiple exposure to illriesses was 
simply to invite^ disease and death. The effectiveness of mode,rn medicine 
is especially evident in creches because infants are particularly suscept- 
ible to contagion. 

C. Examples of Systems which Provide Day-Care and 
, Education to the Very Young 

Before entering upon a detailed discussion of the dimensions along 
which preschool programs vary, it will be worthwhile- to j^-ase briefly to 
.present thumbnail sketches of systems developed by three countries to meet 
child care needs. We ha\re arbitrarily selected countries whose programs 
differ markedly: the Soviet Unibn^ Sweden, and France. 

1. Early Education in the. Soviet Union 

It is fitting that we should begin by describing the nurseries and 
kindergartens in the U.S.S.R., for that country has a very long history of 
• extensive public upbringing programs. Preschool institutions were," in 
fact, .estal^tished -during the revolution of 1917-1919 in order both to 
safeguard the childrefi in a time of crisis and shortage, and also to 
establish a means by which they could be socialized in accordance with the 
new ideals about socialist citizens. The state v^y early took upon 
itself the '^responsibility to become an active partner with the parents. 
For a' time, residential upbringing for at least some young children was 
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considered and tried, but was abandoned for a number of reasons. Today, 
there are extensive medical services and social services; there are subsi- 
dies which reduce the cost of children's clothing, milk, etc. . 

The Soviet Union has a very extensive system of preschools which are 
highly centralized, well equipped. and well stuffed, and available to very 
large numbers of children, especially in, the Urban areas—where, typically, 
85 to 90 percent of children ages 3-7 attend presc^iools, the majority of 
those not attending being 3 years old. Nurseries .for younger children (5 
months to 3 years) serve only about 10 percent of infants. A modern trend 
is to combine th^ nurseries with the kindergarten in what are called 
"nursery kindergarten" facilities. We- should note that a very high percent-- 
age of mothers in the Soviet Union work outside the home. Though some 
children, especially infants, are looked after by their gran^jpothers, the 
custom of family day care iu another home is not very common, both because 
housing tends' to be crowded and because most mothers need better paid work 
to help support their .family. There is, then, no such thing as a part-day 
preschool, even for -children of mothers- who do not work. The nursery- 
kindergartens are open 10-12 hours a day (though an individual child may 
be there as little as 7 or 8 hours) and 'children are expected to attend 
six days a week,^ whether or not the mother works a six-day week. Most 
preschools, especially in cities, involve 160-240 children in groups of 
15-25 (depending on .their ages) . 

The Soviet Union has perhaps the most highly developed national^pre- 
school curriculun of any in the world. Several research institutes (the 
principal one being. the Laboratory for the Study of the Preschool Child, in 
Moscow) devote their cont^inual attention to the development of new tech- 
niques and the revision of 'old ones in the light of new evidence. Periodi- 
cally, new editions of curricula are proposed to the various republics. 
\Most of the republics make minor changes- in accordance with local practice%^ 
but in its essential form this curriculum is.,found throughout the nation. 
Xt requires some daily structured work with children of all ages, prescribed 
lessons beginning with brief sessions even with infants, but it involves as 
well many hours of spontaneous play with an emphasis on role-playing and 
games. Specialized teachers are provided in a few subjects such as gym- 
nastics and music. There ±s attention to a broad spectrum of children s 
growth, including .physical conditioning, aesthetiits, cognition, and charac- 
ter. Indeed, the Soviet word voBpttanyf is usually translated as jjpbringing 
rather than education.'^Of greet Importance is the use of the preschool 
setting for the development of, for example, cooperative ways of relating 
to one another; the awareness of the group or collective and its needs, as 
opposed to those of the individual; and a respect for and enjoyment of work. 
In recent years, there has, been in the preschools more attention to 
cognitive growth than previously, a greater emphasis on learning- problem- 
solving attitudes and strategies than learning facts, and a greater 
responsibility to produce readiness for regular school. 

There has also recently been a search for more 'effective ways to 
encourage creativity in young children, building on a ba&e of directly- 
taught skills to create new forms of expression, variations upon a central 
theme, etc., in all forms of constructive expression. Upbringing in groups. 
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Soviet Union. Group P^^^^^^^^/^^^'^^re hiJhly consonant with the Soviet 
throughout the society '^^^''^^jTl^^^t i'C^ social and economic organiza< 
way of life and the ideological bases or its ^rs, eaVh 

tion. Preschools have undergone a number of P^-^S- ^^.^i.^en and \ ' 

reflecting the then-current -^--^^^^^^^^^Lver failed to reflect the 

ss^rirrft^ ^ ^ 

2 Early Education in Sweden* . . 

in Sweden, ther, are very ext^siv^ P-frollh^^^^ St^th^ 
the family in bringing «P fl^^^l^^^^^X^^^tor.^^^^^^ education xs . ' 

never been the wholehearted conviction that S ^ 

essential for most children. ^^^}-^^\^^\^^ ? months J^o 7 ye^rs. while 
^^^^^^series which accept -^^-Jfj.f ^^^Uj:. whi.h cater^ainly to 5- 
l^ilfld^ programs are P^°vided in ^ig^f^^y ^3 7. Despite the high 
and 6~year-.old children. Regular ^3,, „f .othe'rs with / 

percentage of working ™°t^"\^J^„if35^e "tie home, most of them only part- 
children undW school age worked ^^^^^^^^^at; only a small proportion 
tiipe), public facilities such as ^hese acc<^ ^ g ^^^t. f 
of'^Swedish children. As Table ^^'^J^f ^'^ay nurseries in 1971, and only . 
children under school ^S^^^^^^^f ^l^uSions provided in 1967 for the 
10.6 per cept in Presc^ools Group -^^^ „„,ked outside the home, 
care of only about one child sixjh children with single 
Fees are varied according^to the family i ^.^^^^^ .^^^ ^^^^^^ of places 
parents are given P^i^^^^y-. ^^3^^ent has withdrawn its 
available in day nurseries, ^^^.^^.^Xhas increased its contribution to 
financial support from P"^^^°°^%^f ^"^^nimum of five hours, a d^y. Even 
day nurseries which provide. care for a ^^^^^ local gbvernments to provide 
so! there is now an effort on the part of ^ny loc^^^g ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

preschool f-il"^^%^°^,//\te Jeed and demand' retrain great, 
the programs are expanding, tne neeu 



Table 1 



Per 



„t o£ cohort, of S»edl8h Children In Group Progr 



ams 



(1971) 



Age 

6 
5 
4 

3 
2 
1 

Under 1 
Totalj 



Day Nurseries 

5.0 
5.9 
6.0 
5.8 

5.0 „ 
3.8 
2.0 
4.8 



*See 



Berfenstam and xmiiam-Olsson, 1973. 



Presdhools 

54.-5 
13,9 
1.8 
0.3 



10. 6 



59.4 

1^.8 
7.8 

'6.1 
5.0 
3.8 
2.0 

15.4 
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The preschools and dav riur-c;^w^« -ui 

fL Health^S wS J:"' J"i^-lines are developed 

^for both sorts of facilities. The teacher L ^^ "''^"^^ respnsibility 

*she sees fit, to plan'her s>vm flexllir^v ^ ^° guidelines as 

educational goals emphasizTin S guide^f""" children. The 

selves, revolve primarily, around attitudSS«.'\^u? classrooms^ them- 

concepts per se, FosterinP'a nL^M,; ! 1 knowledge ot 

-ivlng; enha^ISLg the abJfity'to I5r4\"f!??: ^^^^^^S -I problem 

creative, constru'l:tive activities- ^^^^^P^^ impressions in 

with other children and adults both as ^f^' the propensity . to cooperate - 
an independent social adlustment-'s^K f°ll°"ers; establishing 

early education in .Swedel? School sSnf '^^^ phflosot,hy of ^ 

CoMnonalities pf apWoach exia^ not^'^^^^^^ reading are not'tLght. 

because teachers have two^ years of speciaJ t\af S-Welines Bxat 

share a prescribed course of study. training in institutions which 

^"^'^^^^ P^^schools and nurserieq V ^ ^ " . 

and most are. housed In building SciaUv d^.^ "f"'""" "^^^ equipped, 
are ample and varied materials^f S^hJ eMllr There 
usually no more than 15 children Jacil^Jipr? /'^^ ^^^^^^^ 
one or at most a few Classes. ^ ?L "ehnd ! ! f '° with only 

aesthetically pleasing, and stlmul^Sngf" '"""^ enviror&ent is cheer?ul, 

; chiidJjj'^j-^^^ — - 

V short days and their emphasis on sLial-emSij ? Pfeschools, with their 
postponement of regular school to age^eJenTnf 

Of school). Childhood is a time f pf^ o'^Sng t'aXlf ^ "^^^"^^^ 

PublishS: 11 '^^T^:^:^^^^^^' -r^^^- recently be^ 
be built around "sibling group of children T. "^. ^"^^ery pattern woulf 
for those 6 months to 30 months! LS^nn ? S '° I ^"^'^ separate groups 
teachers, in gildings constructed tn ^"^^^i^ting of 18-20 children and 4 
sibling grou^ Sharing thrS^e space ^^^^^^--^-^ activities for two 

in the fac- of overwhelming . demaS^ f^r spaL in'theT '° 

Is to be no compromise of standards. ^^^^ nurseries, .there 

d3Bi4ures^\':Ll\Vf^rtL\'hiS ^' 'J — - highly 

f^geneous^nd unsTtLulatinJ for yo^" ^^f "new cities" which'^^ 

Is a strong impetx^ to expani the facUiSp. 'f!' .therefore fthere 

to maintain the pjsent hieh s^ll/^ . f rapidly as possible. Yet 
and resources. SStSr or'trthe prioS?i''' -nsiderable'expense time,' 
quantity and quality sl.ultaheouslVL\^t^\^-:,S Ss^ut " " 
5. ^ Early Education in France* ' 

-^liclL&S^ --nd the free, 

until they ent^TTdi^t' Ige 6 Jhe f^^ f ^ °^ two-and-^-haif 

age 5. The few private kindergartens do not 

*See David |nd Lezine. in press. 
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differ aiiKstantially from the maternelles . In 1973-74, approximately 44 per 
cent of the Z^-year-olds are .enrolled, 72 per cent of 3-year-.olds, 93 per 
c6'nt of 4-year-olds,' and virtually all 5-year-olds. To understajid the i^opu- 
lairity of these facilities, it is necessary to look at their recent history. 

Prior to World War II, the ecoles maternelles had the character of day 
care facilities for children whose mothers had to work. For the most part 
the families were pdor and accepted ;the programs because they had little 
choice, a'^d the quality of care tended to be marginal. After World War II,, 
the preschools became much more popular with middle-class families newly 
aware of the importance of the early childhood years and anxious to give 
their children an early educational boost. The French regular school system 
is strict and demanding, and parents concluded that the children must be 
batter prepared if they were to do well in primary schools and subsequently 
°to pursue the type of isduQation which would ensure the "good life." The 
demajid for preschools went up dramatically and they became overcrowded, but 
at;' the same tifiie the higher expectations of middle-class fatailies brought 
about changes for the better. 

In addition, it gradually became known to educators that some 70 per 
cent of French* children fail at least one of the first five grades, and 50 
per cent more than one. Clearly something' had to be done to change this 
situation, and one approach was a greater emphasis on school readiness and, 
school-related skills at earlier ages. 

The program which has emerged from this set of pressures does in fact 
^ tend to emphasize writing, reading, and arithmetic, especially at age 5, and 
to be 'rather school-like in atmosphere. , In some ways it is a highly central- 
'\zed program. The government pays the salaries of the teachers and enters 
into designing and financing buildings, training of teachers, etc. A 
hcirarchy of supervision and direction under the Ministry of Education has 
been established. The government does not, however, provide a standard 
curriculum. It is up to the individual teachers, the directress of the 
school, and the regional inspectress, to work out suitable activities for 
the year. In such a system, a great deal depends upon the point of view and 
the leadership capabilities of the regional inspectress. Classrooi^s differ 
greatly, of course, even within a single df strict, but they also differ 
markedly from one district to another. Some inspectresses encourage activity, 
discovery, and" positive attitudes toward learning; others are concerned 
primarily with school-related achievements. 

The ecoles maternelles are basically educational (three hours of classes 
in the morning plus two hours in the afternoon), ^ut most of them also, serve 
the function of day care centers. Before and after school and at midday 
break, children may be left in the care of charwomen, and can eat lunch and 
take naps at school. Classes are quite large, with average enrolliuents of 
approximately 41 children per teacher.' (In contrast, regular elementary 
school classes average approximately 25 per teacher.) With such large groups, 
the discipline terjds to be rather rigid and the children receive little 
individualized attention. 

For children not yet eligible for the ecoles maternelles > creches are 
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. I £^*ac£:iou of infants of x^orking mothers* Children 

ortH-hu prograsuB in small classes (15-20) until age 
Gi^Hvlalized teachers^ but because the creches are r^la- 
. p^ivatB tend to enroll their children in the ecoles 

at} thoy are eligible « The^reches are under the super- 
ant r-' of Health and tend to reflect this by emphasizing 
.loal care, and feeding of the young children. There have 
Jii -3 tv^ liberalise ereche programs, to encourage more activity 
ciBii vo enable child care x^orkers to see themselves as 

ziursGGo but progress has beeu slox-a and uneven. Still, 
itvla^l^:l anzang youug mothers with first infants; it is customary 
: A He rl^ i-jh&n her second child is born and to remain home at 

w rr^iGcLool. eJ/acaticmp as a part of an extensive set o£ 

(luedlcai servicesg family allowances, etc.)j is a wi^e-- 
I. rraace, aad it is elear that preschools are- popular with 
Liiuu aliLuo They suffer ^ though, from overcrowding, pressures 
t> E achiGX^esento and froiG a lack of teachers* understanding of 
1.; T[ic^{:hod^ of aarly educationo There have been recent 

"teachor ratios^ and in the development of more 



:r.'\^^:> i^nd PrGsehoolss Goals 

vv;,Ti--:.. r^eGriiooi programs in almost all nations is 
- attached to them by citisenSj, professionals 3 

: ^t.ieiaK;-:o la uanj eoimtries^ there are lively controversies 

q.3csriotio rolated to creches and preschools. In each 
i critics iiccoicdad these institutions ^ and the discussions 
HfBrr.TOd thon, reflect the goals t<rhich group care and edu- 
[■o r];-.(,:oapIisho let us pause to consider x-7hat some of 
.1;, (;;-aKi t=o a little diseoncertingo 



aav &:atioacHlc, tacj used t-or or desire of mothers to x^^ork^ 
i >c Rooa of the society to have them x-JOTk^ have always-^ been 
,•1' cc-.tablishing all-day ^ Gi^t-^of--home group care for children* 
itw%e to be asiang the most iinportant energiEers of the demand 
'oocuooJ.u. lu almost e^ery country, the percentage of ^^orking 
■>,±x^al eiilidrGa is grox^^ing steadilyc More than 80 per cent of 
:"r:.^r<.Ro aad HuBgary are t^orkingp for GEamplej 53 per cent in 
M.r (\:t">t la Cvreat BritaiBo 

tlw accxlG of EOthers and^or the econovnia demands of the 
•.icoG hajjpGaG that very ^,ood day care ' « developed. At otht^r 
I'^aiv e^notodlal ia Qiaa3ity and proba: ' ^' lot in the best 

ri'^narea. ^'iaay children groH overu^iad during long and 
■^r.' at lag days liii the constant company of siany other children. 
puo^G of thG child to he lost sight of in pursuit of goals 
c'^.^U'i'i i'V th^-.^ societvo Alternative plasiB<> sneh as 



increasing the quantity and quality of family day care and increasing the 
number of part-time jobs available for parents of young children, are ofte:i 
ignored: expanded group day care has often become the sole answer. One 
should note the fact that group Care is not always the be^t solution for the 
mother or the society, particularly when the child is excluded whenever he 
is mildly ill or when the facilities are inconvenient and/ or expensive. 

2. Developmental Goals for the. Child 

A distinction is somet'imea drawn between early childhood development 
and early childhood education, the latter concentrating on the young child s 
ability to learn rapidly and the„ former on a broader conception of the 
child's needs, often taken in th^ context of his family and his community 
(cf., Mitchell, McHale & Datta, 1972). With very tew exceptions, the 
programs being undertaken today could all be described as more-or-less 
"developmental in intent, even more certainly so if one defines education as 
slanted toward cognitive learning as opposed to social/emotional growuh. 
Even in highly cognitive programs such as those found in many French pre- 
schools, or in the Compensatory education programs of Smllansfcy in Israel, 
the assumption is that positive social/emotional development (.e.g. feelings 
of self-worth) will proceed naturally from the child's successes, his 
mastery over his environment, and his being on an intellectual par with his 
classmates. 

a . Physical development . 

The original asylums were aimed at the children's simple survival » 
endangered as they were by a lack of supervision and by the poor hygienic 
and nutritional conditions in which thoir families were living. This is 
rarely a salient goal now in most developed countries, but in developing 
nations preschool programs sometimes serve as a potent vehicles for survival. 
In India, for example, health education for parents, the direct nutritional 
supplements, and the medical care associated with the balwadi program are 
essential elements aimed at reducing mortality of infants and young children, 
and at reaching mothers in time to enable them to plan subsequent chixdren 
and to receive adequate health care. 

Good physical care, enhancement of growth and vitality are, however, a 
part of almost every program, so basically a part that they are sometimes 
lost sight of. In most programs, children receive nutritious snacks and/or 
meals, health care, Immunizationa, a chance for regular naps, physical 
eKerclsa, etc. In fact, in most developed countries, health care is a basic 
part of preschool programs and frequently routine preventive care, which 
other children are given in separate clinics, is administered -within the 
preschool. 

Physical fitness is a goal in every country, but in some it receives 
much more direct attention than in others. In the Soviet Union, for exan^ple, 
?ivere is regular training in gymnastics and there are elaborate programs tor 
producing "hardening" to cold temperatures. In other countries, such as 
Weden tempting equipment is relied upon to entice the child to use his 
ZsTes sjortaneoualy and Joyfully. Outdoor play is felt everywhere to be 
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important, though in some countries there is more protect iveness than in 
others from cold, rain, and heat, 

b. Educational goals . 

The educational goals of preschool programs can be f^^lf^^,f°ll ^ 
continuum of typical progression, from a hope to entertain f ^^^^^ _ 
giving^hem a good time, to emphasis on personality and social development, 
S a Lries of'specific cognitive goals." These broad f-ses of goals a 
seldom in conflict, they are included more or less in all of the preschool 
programs in the de;eloped countries, l^en one- observes preschools around, 
'the world, it is, in fact, the similarities which are more striking than the 
differenc;s. Ye^, differences do exist which are related-though incom- 
pletely—to the goals of the programs^ 

(1) Recreational goals . Keeping children busy and happy l^^^^J^ 
rh. DrimarVeoal of thoti^ograms which are manned largely by untrained 
iorkSi sLh as the play groups in England. This goal has alt^ays been an 
i:pt;t:;t reas^: for parLts sLdi^g their children to —-^^ groups, coop- 
Sa^ives and informal neighborhood play 'groups. "A happy child is a good 
child " presses the coupon human desire to see children merry and content. 
In so;e countries, the recreational park programs are not -^^f ^^^^J^"^^" 
tional; in others, they are. Apparcntly^^some still believe that work 
(e.& learning) should not masquerade as play. 

(2) Kmotional and personality growt h., teachers who seek to facilitate 
Pe-onaiit7-i^d-=d^^ 

need to develop as a person who is self-reliant, seir awdte, 

cooperative, able to conform to the. rules of S^^P ^ J^^^! ' 
Ld take in the physically and verbally aggressive world of the young and 
able to express himself freely and genuinely in a socially acceptable way. 
Goals ?or children are expressed in different terms in di ferent countries 
btit even the most overcrowded systems emphasize the need for ^^e teacher lo 
rfact to each child as a person rather than a cipher, ^he -gnitjde of thi. 
is auDarent when one considers that many teachers (e.g., in Belgium, trance, 
and ?he Netherlands) still have more than 40 children to cope with-in ti..e. 
past these figures reached more than 100. 

r — he^rs^r^refr^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^'^ 
SriS r hey ian?! ^!urS:rore! they are not sure how to P-c-d ^ enha^^^^ 
personality development, or what the indirect consequences of their inter 
ventions might mean. Finally, the problems of measuring -d evaluating 
personality development have thus far been almost insurmountable. Nowhere 
have psychologists succeeded in developing useful means of assessment in th.s 
troublesome area; indeed, today, few are trying to do so. 



*Note that in our o.^ Project Head Start, "positive self image" is a primary 
goal of most programs (Bates, 1972). 
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(3) Char acter development . Closely related to personality development, 
but unique in its o.^ rlsht, is the explicit goal of character developtnP.nt to 
be found in sot.:e countries, particularly those with socialist governments. • 
There, in fact, preschool is seen as a most important vehicle for molding the 
citizen of tomorrow. The Hungarian preschool, for example, by law a^ms to 
lay the foundation for the education of healthy, men with plenty of stamina, 
men-^who love their country, who are self-respecting, courageous, disciplined, 
and culturally well-rounded. In such countries, the -child s learning to be 
a member of the Collective is a major goal, and by this is meant far more 
than learning to get along in the group. He is expected to be a cooperative 
person who works well as a member of a team, who seeks approbation not tor 
himself but for the group, who is helpful when another child needs help, 
supportive when another has done something good (or bad), and so on. ifUs . 
goal, in fact, is a major raison d'etre for preschools in socialist countries 
seeking rapid changes in the "nature of man." Preschool education is seen as 
the essential instruments for improving; and ensuring the future of tne 
jnation. 

In many socialist countries, the concept of the children's group is 
given prominence and encouragement. .By cdntrast,, individualism is a dominant 
theme in the U.S.A.* (as well as in Great Britain, Sweden, and Switzerland), 
where a preschool class is actually conceived of as a collection of indivi- 
dual children relating more or less directly to the teacher and more casually 
to one another. In the former, there is the notion that each child must be 
taught increasingly to relate to others and to see himself as a member of a 
"roup. Moral development takes on a central, rather than a peripheral place, 
in preschool education, and furthermore, rather high standards of moral 
behavior, perseverance, industry, self-control, and resistance to temptation 
may be expected, verbalized , and reiterated by the children. 

All this is not to say that in non-socialist countries no attention is 
paid to the development of children's cooperation, with others, their roles 
as leaders and followers, etc. It is in the explicitness rather than the 
content of the goals, in the designing of preschool activities specifically 
to reach toward these consensual goals, that the crucial differences are 
found. 

(4) Broad-ranging cognitive goals. Cognitive "goals for preschool 
programs 'come in many varieties. There "are, though, two major orientations 
the general "enrichment" approaches on the one hand, and the more structured 
and goal-oriented approaches on the other. 

The enrichment approach appears in two forms. One simply aspires to 
provide the opportunity for a broad range of experience? not ordinarily 
encountered in the home? so that the child may in his own way explore and 
come to terms with the world around him. There is something of Rousseau s 
doctrine in such programs. Emphasis is placed on "natural environments 
(e.g. on space, filowers, animals, woods) especially for city children; on 



*Robinson, Robinson, Wolins, Bronfenbrenner, C Richmond, 1974. 
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playmates for the only child or rural, isolated child; on toys and books 
which the child is not" likely to h/we at home; on spacious and aesthetically 
pleasing surroundings for children vifho live in overcrowded, run-down flats; 
and on such amusements as paints, cUy, sand,^ musl,c, and stories for children 
with busy and/or fastidious parents.- Simply by giving the children a broad 
array of such enticing experiences, it Is felt that they will seize the 
opportunity to grow, and that their ment^^l picture of the world will be. the 
richer for it. This goal has been given more emphasis in countries wher.e 
childrens* environments tend to be restricted and homogeneous 5, but it is 
more-or-less explicit in all programs. 

The second type of enrichment approach builds upon the first, expecting 
that as the child plays, he will encounter new problems and concepts, will 
discover relationships for himself, and at critical ("teachable") moments 
can be helpe4 by the teacher. Such an approach is not a structured one; the 
teacher is a guide, an alert and clever resource^ who with the right ques- 
tion or bit of explanation can give the child a boost. Spontaneous play 
naturally dominates such preschools, though the teacher may "program" the 
materials she makes available. Typically, goals are formulated in very 
general terms and aie in keeping with a notion of individualism and independ- 
ence on the part of the iihild. , To be successful, such programs require 
relatively low pupil-to-teacher ratios and teachers who are alert, sensitive, 
and thoroughly professional. 

The structured approach takes many forms ranging from brief, teacher-led 
r.ctiyities for small groups, to pre-programmed activities for the better part 
of the day. In either event, most structured preschools, especially all-day 
programs, still us^. relaxed, free play resembling the enrichment approach 
for a good part of the time. 

The methods of the structured approach are as varied as the cotintiries 
in which they are found, the^pedagogues who designed them, the supervisors 
and the teachers themselves. Often, the structure lies in the plan cff the 
teacher, quite outside the awareness of the children. In any event, activi- 
ties are designed to move children toward a bejtiavioral goal which is more-or- 
less clearly specified. Some goals are, for example: 

1. To listen and follow directions. 

2. Development in communication (an almost universal goal). 

3. Beginning academic skills or developing the readiness to 
begin the work of the regular school (e.g. number concepts, 
reading, writing). 

4. To establish cause-effect reasoning, a "scientific" outlook, 
and discovery of basic principles and relationships. ^ 

5. To grasp some of -the complex elements in the surroundings: 
family, community, country.' 

6. A knowledge of national heroes and a sense of aU'egiance to 
the country. 

7. Music: the ability to sing on key and in time, to lilay 
simple instruments, to read music, to 'dance expressively. 

a. . Graphic arts: to portray what is seen accurately or, conversely, 
to paint freely, with or without a firm base* in reality. 

1 
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9, To develop gross motor coordination, sometimes in the form 
of gymnastic skills, sometimes simply in the form of 
competent play. • ' ' ^ 

10. To develop eye-hand fine motor coordit^fltion (e.g., in 
plastic materials, creating objects, cutting, etc.). 

11. To develop problfem solving techniques (of increasing ^ 
emphasis in countries aware of the speed-up in the ^produc- 
tion and use of knowledge and the hopelessness of trying 

to teach a sufficient fund of facts to equip the modern 
adult in a changing world). 

12. To establish a degree of competence with the essential 
objects of human technology (particularly emphasized in 
developing countries) such as clocks, plumbing, <simple 
machines, understanding of traffic patterns, etc. 

13. Understanding and using self-care techniques (hygiene and 
cleanliness, nutrition, choosing clothing appropriate to 
the weather, etc.). 

In most countries, parents tend to expect that preschools will go beyond 
the support of normal development to the achievement gf goals like those just 
outlined. They hope that the child's cognitive development will be accelei.- 
ated, that he will be precocious and skilled and will be better prepared to 
begin school than other children. Most educators profess not to favor 
cognitive acceleration, yet programs are evaluated by Indices such as Intel- 
ligence tests and subsequent school grades, and the results are considered 
satisfactory when the preschool group does better than the stay-at-home 
controls. Why this contradiction? One answer lies in the comparatively 
advanced development of standardizW instruments to assess general intelli- 
gence and school achievements. Another lies in the growing elitism of those 
capable individuals in societies which permit more and more material reward 
and mobility according to talent and initiative. In mo3t societies, it is 
increasingly the case that status cannot be^ inherited but must be ^earned 
directly. If parents cannot, by their achi^'^etnents and accumulated wealth, 
con£er a comfortable status on their children, the best they^an do is to try 
to ensure that status by enhancing the child's capacity to do for himself. 
The dangers of excessive pressure are obvious; perhaps the situation is 
understandable, however, in terms of parents' desires for a good life for 
their children. 

^ (5) Cultural transmission .'-- In some countries preschool programs are 
specifically charged with passing on to children the cultural heritage of 
their nation and/or their own ethtjic group. In several countries (e. g. 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Switzerland, and Belgium) more than one language is 
needed by the children, and preschool programs try both to introduce a second 
language and to strengthen the original one. In general, there are efforts 
to preserve the unique identity of the local and regional folklore, crafts, 
art, dance, song, history, etc. In the Soviet Union, for example, one may 
find q\xlte young children learning astonishingly complicated traditional folk- 
dance steps and songs; in France, children j^ear the, classic fables and fo-lk 
- tales; itv Hungary, the music clirricula developed by Kodaly are used widely 
and with impressive success In developing skills and maintaining the popular 
"addiction'V to music; and so on. ' Emphasis on the seasons and holidays is 
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4 Tovo^i -it 1R used as a major ^^ehicle for the acculCura- 
found everywhere; in Israel it is used as a 3 ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

tion of groups coming from Europe, ^^J^^ ' . ^^iii^g tales about 

more than in the United States. ^"^^^f^/^Help them to love and under- 
national heroes to inspire the ^^^^'^J^^^^'J/^rtiLTs found everywhere in 

si r'^irgelf :ithTaS sioryTo^^^^^ .^^out his childhood his exploits 
the U.S.S.K. , togeuner wxlu maii/ ^ i:^„^V.ooa for children. Beyond the 

during and after th. Revolution, -dhxs fondness for childre^^^ ^^y^^^^^ 

patriotic elements, however, ai^%^y"y^^^J\^°"^^_"of the nation or region 
.warmth, knd the special flavor of the folk ^^^^^^J^ °^ ^^^^^ cultural . 

(and sometimes of the ^fl^l^J^'iZ^^lT^^^ the 
elements provide some of the most easily recogux^ 
content of programs from one country to another. 

(6) r:..,.nsatorv .oals! Much of the impetus for today' ^-re^^^^^^^ 

reach, the vulnerable ones who often need special services t ^ 
.health, social -If-e e " Ob erving that the^reg^ ^^^^^ 

were not doing th^i^^ Jf V ^^f "^^ren from "good" homes escaped this fate, 
the development of preschool children from marginal groups. 

in israa and the Onlted States there have been sp-i^l f^J-",,'",, 
design compensatory P-f ^^^^'5^=: 

children and ensure them a broad '^^''s' language, silt-Image 

them an extra boost to maUe up- for Pf<=f "f " ^^tc The pro- 

knowledge of technology, awareness o£ the '""\^I^";«';^^^'=;^Utlvely 
giams undertake, by the Smila^^^^ matters as 

feira^fon^Tir^eSrc^stLs and ho^^^^^^^ 

Hebrew as the common language. *"'>°"8h compensatory pr g^ ^ 
m other countries ^ J^fiiJ^rprercho^ »n<i there" 

fasTefn rirtlfef f frtlotfablishln'approp^riat. special curriculum for 
thein» \ ^ 

c. Ancillar y goals . 

Finally, it should be recognized that preschools meet f ^^^^^^^f 

enterprise. Yet, very i^P^'^^^^^P^XS^n^f health and nutritioh educa-- 
f amllies in the program: nutrition (feeding) . ^^f f^l ^^,,e 

tion, training in f -re °r mot^^^^^ i4t'otherwisa 
sometimes been "sed as^a P°int f ^.^^^ Start has served, as it was planned 
prove quite i^a^^^^^^^^^^- '^^^i^f "^vLes to children, but as a rallying 
to do. not only to provide direct ^^^^g" ^^eir dignity, and " 

point for families to become aware of their interest, tnei g 
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and their political effectiveness; as a means of career development for 
and their poiitxc . education. Medical services are 

parents; and as a vehicle or cnixa ^^^^ on^iai agencies are alerted when 
fflven throiieh programs in most countries; social agencies aie «i u 
pirents seem to nled special services. Becaus^ early education and day care 
^ =o .rH^ni-lv desired by so many parents, tixey may Ve receptive .to the 
:ppo uSfirs'^ro:idrdVy%he pro-ams to improve s^lls in parenting and^to 
further development as persons in their own right, in the best interests 
the entire family. 

d. Controversial Issues . ,. 
1. Opposition to the preschool 

Despite all the- arguments in favor of preschool programs, for the 
ben.f^t of both parents and children, there are those who argue vehemently 
aSinst such programs, even for the age group 3-6. ^ome arguments are 
directed at preschooll experience in general, even on a part-time basis, 
%hile others are di^/cted at preschools which render full-day care. 

Opposition to part-time preschools is rather rare, especially where 
such p?oorams have a relaxed tempo. Yet, there are those who feel that if 
t^e child's circumstances are not exceptionally deficient, he ^f^er 
off at home with his mother and his playmates Most such "Ejectors seem 
to be thinking primarily of middle-class children whose homes ar*^ fairly 
s?acious'1ho\ave plenty of friends ^oys. and who by visiting one 

another, essentially, set up their own "Plf "^f ^„'^^^^^they 
supervision of the mothers. There are others who object to what they 
reeSI as ?he unnecessary expense of preschools (per hour jbf attendance, 
pSSday schLL.are morl expensive than full-day schools) for unproved 
^aln<, Finally there are those who believe that the group setting is 
?fori; suited s':: needs of the young child such - -f/J-3^',r ^ 
Reinforcement, for comforting and loving, and ^ or flexible adjustments to 
his internal patterns of hunger, sleep, activity, and calm. 

nnnncjition to full-day preschool programs is not at all rare, especi- 
ally in'those countries where work is not required or expected of mothers. 
Fven With resard to well-staffed and stimulating preschools, there is in 
so^e the feS that children will grow away from their -^hers (and vice 
vi?sa) that mother-child relationships will be further disturbed by the 
presence of the teacher-child relationships (creating the potential for 
TnS^ry triangles), and ^^^f ^ J^J^^^^^^^ To 

t'T SLl^aJr sfr^e"- T^^^ bfdf 2e made available only 
at o;e time w^en all other activity halts; teachers have room for only one 
child at a time on their laps and seldom have time to make a lap all. 
^here is also fear that the child will be over-stimulated, unable to find 
^^^o^£" in his confusing and exciting environment, never learning how to 
iiay aLne or to enjoy Ss own company. Other objections come from those 
^ifffel thrt the school child's lot and A:hat of the adult 
Ind that childhood is a time to play as much as possible unrestricted by 
society's demands. 
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Finally, of course, there are many mothers who enjoy the traditional ,role 
and who would feel a sense of loss if they were away from their little children. 
They resent the implication that they ahould work away from home for oth^r than 
, economic reasons, that someone else is better prepared to care for and .to 
educate their child. Not all women wish to be "liberated" from motherhood. 
tSuch feelings are apparently especially prevalent in Switzerland, where the 
family\ reigns supreme, but they are echoed in groups in every country., 

2. Controversy about the Creche ' . 

Even in countries with high proportions of older children (3 |:o 7 years old) 
attending preschools; relatively few younger children (0-3 years old) tend to be 
accommodated in creches. The world-wide trend. is clearly that, even among those 
nations which itoflier had planned extensive creche programs, group care for 
infants has been'far outdistanced bjr preschool^. In few' localities is the number 
of' spaces in creches actually falling off, but relatively few new ones are being 
opened.* This trend to de-emphasize creche care is one of the most consistent 
and dramatic developments in the care of young children; it seems to be happening 
in a very broad range of countries, with greatly dif feting philosophies of child 
care. 

In general, this trend is a relatively recent development. As has been 
indicated, the reasons behind the /establishment of child-caring institutions have, 
until recently, had much more to (Jo with the needs of society and of the mothers 
than of the children. Distinctions were rarely drawn between adults according to 
the age of their children. Now there are, however, such developments as- the 
special allowances given to mothers iff? Hungary and^ other countries if they elect 
to remain at home to tare for their babies under the age of 3 years. 

Why this opposition to^ creches — mainly among professionals and planners, 
rather than among parent s-^-x7hich has no strongly reversed the trend toward expanded 
services? 

First, care of infants and toddlers is expensive, much more expensive than 
care of older children. It is estimated that adequate day care of infants in a 
group setting in the U.S.A. costs appro^^imately $3,600 .per year for each child, 
but that adequate day care for older children can be obtained for about half that 
amount. Even inadequate infant care is expensive. Infants must be fed, changed, 
batherf, moved about, handed toys, talked to, etc. —they are completely dependent 
and require constant supervision. The ratio of staff to children to meet even 
minimal standards must be considerably higher than for older children. In the 
Soviet Union, with relatively low nurse: child ratios (one nurse and one helper' 
for 15 infants), manpower costs are by far the highest items in the budget. In 
the Methodological Home In Budapest, a residential institution for infants and 
toddlers which stresses the development of independent action, a daytime rat 1^0 of 
2 nurses to 9 infants is maintained (3. live- in nurses on a rotating schedule 



'^The major exception at the moment may be France, in which both left and right 
political factions in the last election promised expansion of the creche system 
to. accommodate the needs of more working mothers. 
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pi-ovide complete staf f itlg night and day for 9 infants) . 

Second, it is not clear that educational activities for very young infants 
in a typical group setting have much effect before age 18 months. The age when 
children begin to learn more rapidly in a group situation is typically stated to 
be at 2h to 3 by most professional supervisory and teaching personnel, even m 
those countries which advocate group care in order to promote a sense pf 
^•collectivity." Especially if the child's home or substitute -home meets his 
physical needs, and if his caretakers are attentive and kindly (not necessarily 
pxpart), it is apparently widely felt that creches have little of . positive value 
to' offer. (There are, it should be pointed out, some experts who disagree, but 
they tend to be in the distinct minority.) 

Third, some theoreticians and practitioners are' convinced that it is 
especially important for the baby to establish a firm relationship with the 
mother early in life, especially during the second half of his first year and 
the beginning of his second year. They believe that the intrusion of other major 
caretakers disturbs this essential dyad, with possible unfortunate consequences 
for the* child's ultimate sense of identity and his ability to relate to others. 
This point of view /especially characterizes theoreticians of a psyct^oanalytic 
bent and is therefore rather commonly to be heard in France and SwitWrland, among 
others if 

Many experts ^seem to doubt that group care is capable of meeting the baby's 
needs, both because of the ineffective ways he has to communicate with people who 
zzcrf not be sensitive and continuously attentive to him, and because e^ei^ernal 
conditions often conflict with his internal and compelling rhythms. The baby who 
is ready for sleep may be kept av7ake by the movement and noise about him; the 
baby who is irritable because of an erupting tooth may not receive the attention 
needed because the busy nurses do not have the time. Space in infant nurseries 
is often restricted, and the necesssary hygienic efforts tend to create environ- 
ments which are psychologically as well as physically sterile. The long day is 
also felt to be overstimulating and 'overly tiring for many infants* 

Fifth, many professionals are concerned about the transient illnesses which 
so many infants contrac^t when they are exposed to a group. Frequently, they 
contract more than one disease at a time. Whether these illnesses, if not too ^ 
serious, are actually harmful to long-term development has not been tested, and 
in fact there is surprisingly little research. being conducted in this area. Even 
so, almost nowhere are ill children permitted in group care,' nor is the question 
even being considered. 

Finally, many people object on what are probably erroneous grounds: i.e., 
the evidence from residential nurseries of the past. Several classic studies 6f 
childre;n have suggested that, with insufficient staff and stimulation, children 
can be retarded in all aspects of development, from motor skills to communication 
sV.ills, and that furthermore they may be depressed, apathetic, and vulnerable to 
death from ordinary childhood illnesses. This is not the place to argue these 
conclusions, but clearly the interpretation that the child's own mother must be 
the exclusive caretaker cannot legitimately b,e based on such data. There are 
' major differences betv7een such residential homes and today's typical day care 
centers, the latter being much more stimulating and better staffed; there ;are 
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fundamental differences between day-time care for several hours on five days a 
week, and total withdrawal from a family setting • 

There* are a number of parents and professionals (not usually planners, who 
tend to be horrified -.by the expenses involved) who maintain that the trouble n 
with the creches is in the way they are presently staffed and run, 'not in their 
potenti^ value. They maintain that, with sufficient well-trained staff, a 
cleverly 'designed educational program, and ample space and equipment, creches 
could introduce a much broader and more favorable perspective into the life of 
the infant, and toddler than can h|.s home. They also maintain that, to ask a 
competeht -mother to interrupt her career for several years--sometimes tantamount 
to giving it up permanently — doei a disservice to the whole family, including 
the child. Burthermore, for thef overburdened, poorly educated and/or indifferent 
mother, a good creche may far exheed the quality of the care given at home, (In 
France, a vociferous group demands immediate expansion of creches on these 
grounds, despite" their limited qiiality, on the assumption that improvements can 
later be demanded^ 

At the moment, even though few creches are being closed and in fact new 
ones are being opened in many countries, there is a definite reluctance to 
expand group' facilities for babies .and toddlers. The "nays" would seem to have ' 
±t\ at least for the present, though the pressure of demands for infant care are 
impossible to ignore. In response to this conflictful situation, a number of 
alternatives are being tried. 

First, for example, there are efforts to improve the quality of mothering 
in the child *s own home. In the United States and in Israel there are experi- 
mental educational programs beiiig^ carried into the homes of poverty families, in 
order to enhance the mothers '""skills at parenting. The same. kind o.f effort, 
although concentrated on the physical aspects qf care, is represented in several 
countries (e.g., U.S.S.R., Great Britain, Israel, Hungary, -and France^ where 
there are programs of home visits by local district nurses >s a matter of general 
practice. ^ 

Second, there is more effort being made to encourage* day care in family 
settings, by increasing the personnel who can inspect and license such homes. 
Many of the objections raised against group care for infants can be met in a 
well-run family setting, even if it is not the child* s own home. 

Third, there ar^ a'variety of deliberate efforts to encourage the mother to 
remain at home with her child for a protracted period. In Hungary, for example, 
an allowance is given to a mother who stays home for up to three years after the 
' birth of her child, with her reemployment guaranteed. (This possibility is more 
attractive tb lower-paid non-professional mothers,, but even many well educated 
motherk stay home longer than they might have otherwise.) Similarly, France 
offers payments to mothers of ypung children to entice them to remain at home. 
(Parenthetically, we should note that American policy on such matters has' shown 
considerable vacillation, especially as regards AFDC mothers.) 

Fourth, a solution especially attractive to the woman who enjoys working 
atld/or finds the all-day care of her child burdensome, isolating or boring, is 
the provision of more part-time jobs for women (and for men as well). In Sweden, 
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whether by design or by happenstance, fiost working mothers of preschool children 
are emplbyed only part-time. .The same)' is true for moth^s of childr'eti under 3 
in the United ' States. For the mother who does' not need a full-time salary to 
survive, such 4 compromise solution cau prove stimulating and satisfying both to 
her and to her infant. 

e. Family Day Care • 

The daytime 'care of young children in family settings is still an important 
means^of child care in most countries. In return fpr financial reimbursement, 
day care is rendered to a child in a flat or house belonging to another family, 
usually in the company of a few other young children,, generally including at 
least one child belonging to the woman. rendering the care. In countries where 
housing is not a problem, such arrangemerits are particularly frequent; they are 
less practical where housing is cramped^ and/or where most women work outside the 
home. * 

There is little research data concerning family day care. First, of course, 
this is because it is usually a private affair between parents and caretaker, 
without formal contracts, and without institutional supports. Although most 
countries have laws regulating the taking in of children (having to do with num-- 
bers of children, health of caretaker, space, etc.), it takes a great deal of 
effort to discover, where such day care is going on and to provide any kind of 
continuing ins.pection or licensure. Furthermore, many Women resent the intrusion 
of inspectors in their own homes. Perhaps more potent is the fact that this kind 
of income is easy to hide from the tax collectorl 

Even in a country such as Great Britain which makes an energetic effort to 
license family day care homes, at least half the "child minders" are unknown to 
the authorities and those who are known cannot be visited very frequently. ^ 
France, too, has laws requiring the parents to report such placements immediately, 
but again, the percentage escaping scrutiny is high. 

Even so, family day care provides certain advantages over group day care 
which make it attractive to at least some families. 

1. Such arrangements are fundamentally less exJpensive, on the whole, because 
no additional space is needed, no extra utilities, and the caretaker's own 
child (ren) do not require out~of~home care. (Supervision costs, however, may be 
high) • 

. ■ ■ 

2. They can. more readily a£commodate to tlie minor illnesses of children, 
reducing the number of days the mother must be absent from work. 

3. They are flexible in hours, ^easily adapted to part-time working schedules, 
changing shifts, vacations, etc. Tfie supply of homes can also be responsive to 
overall changes in the demand, offering temporary care during busy seasons, etc. 

4. They are usually close to the children's homes, so that a minimum of 
transportation tloQ is needed, and the children can continue their own neighborhood 
friendships.. 
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5- They can offer a greater degree of individual attention andjlexibility 
in F.eals, naps, etc. . i] 



6. Sibling groups can be kept together. 



7. Older children can' often return to these familiar settings for after- 
school car^. 

8. . For children subject to o\?erstiinulation in large groups, or children 
vulnei?able to infections, such arrangements may provide the 'only feasible out-of- 
home care. For these reasons, they are often more approptiate for infants and 
td'ddlers. This, perhaps is the most important argument for the establishment of 
good in-hoi5e settings for day care. ^For children .who are uot particularly robust, 
for nervous children, even for many active and alert childreti> a home-like . <> 
environment with a single adult and a Smdll group of children to whom to relate 
loay be much less taxing than a group setting. 

9. One should 'hot lose sight of the fact that many women enjoy taking care 
of young children, including their own! Some women with older children Suddenxy 
find /their houses empty and have no outlet for their mothering skills, unless 
the/ use them with other people's children. 

On the other hand, family day^care has some disadvantages, too, though most 
of these can potentially be overcome. 

1. As we have seen, identification and supervision of family day care 
houses is proble.Tnatic and expensive. 

2. There are currently few provisions for subsidizing family day care; thus, 
when subsidized group care is available it is usually less expensive for the 

low- income family. ' ^ 

3. The qualifications of the family day care mothers are usually low. They 
have seldom had any special training for- the work, and With few, exceptions (e.g., 
some new and very limited programs in Sweden and the U.S.") there are no means 
for such mothers to obtain appropriate training. In fact, the day care mother 

in some instances may be the least competent person in her neighborhood and the 
least suited to be the children's caretaker because she is uneducated, slovenly, 
irresponsible, or depressed. In part because of th±4" situation, pay is usually 
extremely 16w--disgi^acefully lovr. 

4. Because of the potentially highly charged relationship between mother 
and caretaker, it is easy for misunderstandings to arise. One may feel the other 
does too little for the child'; competitions and jealousies may grow; means and , 
staridards of discipline may be contradictory, etc. One U.S. study (Prescott, 
1965) found that, of all child care arrangements, paid family day care was most 
subiect to maternal dissatisfaction, because of such complaints. 

n • ' - ' 

5. Similarly, the financial dealings betweeti the pv6 parties may be, 

conflictful'if the mother is unable to make payments regularly, is late to pick 
up the' child, etc. Sweden has instituted a municipal program in which fmnncaai 
problems are circumvented entirely; family day care mothers are paid a salary by 
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the agency, and in turn the parents pay the agency without any exchange of 
money between parent and day care^^tfrker. Such an arrangement 'also introduces 
an effective mechanism for providing subsidies for low- income families. 

— ?he day care home is unlikely to have as broad a variety of play equip- 
ment and materials ] as^ is the preschool setting. This is a practical matter, * ^ 
easily solved by Revolving sets of materials and/or by special grants. In many 
countries, howevet, adequate space is the mOjPt important basic problem, and tliis 
is difficult to solve unless caretakers' families should be made eligible for ^ 
larger accomraodation&. Overcrowded housing has many unexpected but -pervasive 
ramifications such as discouraging families from having (additional) children, 
the precjusidn of adoption or f osterCfamily care as a solution for the child" 
needitig"^a substitute family, the need' for spacious public playground's to 
compensate for lack of space in the home, the overexposure of young children to 
television and adult activities, etc, 

f. Organization of Group Centers * 

A major portion of societies' organized efforts to provide nurturance for 
young children has taken the form of group care. Some of these efforts are of 
grand proportions. Nursery-kindergartens in the U.'^.S.R., for example, involve 
over 12 million children in full-day care, nearly three times the number of 
American children in any preschool or day care program. An examination of the 
alternate ways of organizing group care reveals, though, striking variations in 
such dimensions as the degree of centralization, patterns of staffing financing, 
grouping childr^n^.etc. In this section we will take a look at some of the 
most important administrative features in developing patterns of organization. 

1. Centralization vs. Decentralization 

Looking, as it were, "from the top," one is struck by the variety of ways 
in which governments have varied the degree of centralized control ovei*" their 
•preschool institutions. It is sometimes quite difficult to characterize a 
country's program^ as "centralized" or 'decentralized," though* there are cler - 
cut examples of programs at each extreme of the continuum. 

Most of the socialist countries have instituted a high degree of 
centralized planning and administration. Cuba, has perhaps the most centralized 
programs, with financing, staffing, curricula, etc., all emanating from a 
central source. Visiting different schools dufing the same week, one finds 
exactly the same lesson plans everywhere, the same projects, materials, and the 
same equipment, meals, etc. There i^ also a high degree of centralization in 
the Soviet ttriion, although each of the 15 Republics has its own slight varia- 
tions on the centrally proposed curricula, and ethnic differences among the 
population are respected and preserved. At the opposite end of the distribution 
are the nursery schools in suqh coutttries as the United States, Switze'Mand, and 
. England, although each of these countries also has parts of its preschool system 
' which have some centrally organized features. In between these extremes, we 
find a heterogeneous pattern which generally reflects something about the way 
tft[e society is organized in general, as well as the way it approaches its other 
-programs for .children. ^ 
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^ " tu^iC ■. :i.icicil coatrol dGtemiues control of 
; '^r^ '-^iCi a air^ibar or presehool systems denonstrate 
V -.itA- In Uie United States^ for GKamplep Project 

;cy:Jv ^Qvaiiy funded (the 20% local share is usuall^P 
■-r- ' .-'r^yii. <3Vich gg volimteez service) and yet^ aside from 
iuir\.\i c;i:c-3c-ards, local cammmities have coiuplste control 
: .r; ^c..;.^:n, Gettiia^^, leEiRth of day^ etCo In Sweden, nursery 
Jra:::x; ^TviGtrtu^ited and funded according to federal guide-- 

tcacuer rather antonomous^ on the other handp the 
.'ii;-/ hc}X^u ho^h federal and municipal funding but the same kind 
ifor-^a... FrauGGp there is substantial federal control and 
h^-'iiwrAr^f of eU'perviGiou of the local ecolea ir.a tenielleg_. 
r ri'talnc.^ at the Imier levels of the . system to assure 
\--':i-vei:r> cang uithin lii^dts, have her preschools run lauch 
< r^r;y.,;v^al ^ ^;ith respect to such matters as curriculum^ 
-/ )['Gh3. rf. cidldrono No centrally devised curriculuiB 
:■. . •.;itk.-nnn there are general guidelineGo 



" :-aml^/ not asd all^or-^none affairs and 

aauv pattersiSo each of v^hieh tends to he la 
ualKes itfi inBtitutionSc Yet^ there appear 

K^^ve ^^r Ima lltely depending upon the degree 

■i' -1 i:: . arc> '"-OCJo readAl;^" attainable 

w^'< vc'^ future th(;: eemviction that n new 
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an absence of trained personnel 



):r>tr^^otlan<, operations, curriculum, etCc^ can 
l:rjOiit the uheeF in each localityo This is 
.::ieral educational level 38 loWo ThuSp it is not 
, :ra esstreaely high priority to early education 

ot ^: rained peroonnel (and even^ in the beginning r, 
^■atii), do v-^G loped a pror^ram under comprehensive 
'\ho Unite-^ States^ in launching Project Head 
^^er^-onnel aioost as acute but uith a higher p^eneral 
aSaiicn and a sosei^/hat greater reservoir of 
^r\-dhi[}, hnt left the development of the programs 
■^■^■'\al cotTnunitieSo It iSc, houeverp important te 

L Head Start included just the Gort of communitv 

( > o^;-tcre.'; aro:^nd t:he local developmnt nf the 



, ' 'rc: = "oay;'h enih^oo the bo!::t available aindci to Ik- 
:,h "^0 cc^ncerning many aspects of the preaehoolo Yn 
■^tc 1- r the StBdy eg the Proochool Child (nQx-? called 
■:r:r'.r yAmciZiOLi) and analogooQ institutes in th-^ 

vc^l :itl^nr^:rr v;!th their ministries of edu^atra: 

ivmmc rG^-e!^arv:"5nation of the procednroo 
,1- ■^orr^arto'^Sr '"^hi^ centralisation avoids {liivAA^ c-- 
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the exclusion of other pressing questions. 

(c) Similarly, transmission of research findings and other information can 
be rapiily Sried ;ut in a centralized system vith its chains of cornmunication 



and of command. 



fd) In the more centralised systems, careful planning is 
necesfily,"inc: even minor simultaneous changes ^^appening n -e d r t,„^ 
throughout a system tend to have "^^3°^^^"^JJ^,;^^^°^„Sr! for every 300 cTxlld- 
riifsZllTlflle ZZTZ::illl."l^^^^^^ addition^ pereonnei: 

iLvaSon of the planning function has certain obvious advantages such as 
the poslibility of a Ltional v.eighing of priorities, the provision of suitable 
training facilities for personnel, etco 

(e) Another potential effect of centralisation^ is the coordination of 
various services for the same children and their families, and J^erefore a 
I^^uai enhancement of all such efforts. One prominent example f ^^^^^^J^, 
of ..ell-child care in the programs of preschools, ^^^f ^^J.^^^^f ^^e""''^ 
out the Korld. ..hich ensures both ^^^^^^^^f J^^^^^^'l program, 
children and that they are able to maximally benefit from the preschool pr g 

(f) Centralized control can also serve to provide ™°^^:°^:^f f J^^'^J^ 
ouainy of services throughout the country, taking up for the lacks °f 
lm?o;e^ished areas unable to pay their full share, /^^^^^,^f '.^^^ftage 
local control and financing this tends, of course to bring ^relative advantag 
to the poorer sections which are less able to pay for their P'^^^^^""^^^ 
ordinarfly have a greater sharo of x^orking mothers than do sections x.rhich are 
more ic*7ell--to--do. 

(p.) I-Ihen personnel in large numbers are involved, as in a ^^ntrali.ed 
-vctem personnel practices are more likely to be worked i.tVv in the 

^SSles ofmodeL management and collective bargaining. Particularly in the 
a^Ja of c-niid care and preschools, x-rhere throughout the world salaries tend to 
S L° and the physical and emotional de..ands of the job very high, this is a 
poitit of particular siRnificanceo 

Yet, of course, centralised systems pay a price as wello 

Ca) The post obvious and inevitable of these is the grouth of the bureauc- 
..tie structures necessary to develop and to administer a centralized system 

.Bureaucracies, despite the «Pf -^-''^'f^rSlf Snt li^^^ 
unfortunate habit of growing far beyond rational f ^^^'.^p arfual Irena of 
on thePiseWes am! removing many talented personnel from the ^«^"f ^^f^^ 
eS^fd contaef. Once established, the inertia of a bureaucracy is difficult to 



M v,3;.rip theve are potential advantages x^hicfe may accrue through the 
lb) ,^^e_u J fi^fiinRB and administrative decrees, when 

SSaL'. ... Bade ta.d to big ones " -/.Sp ^r^L^tS 
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member of a collective tended to encourage conformity to the exclusion of 
creativity. Revised curricula now reflect this change of opinion. This is not 
to suggest t' \ more mistakes need be made when control is centralized (perhaps 
the opposite s true), but only that they tend to be magnified in terms of 
numbers of children and families affecfed. 

(c) Centralized control tends to stifle local initiative. Talents of 
teachers, administrators, parents, and other community members are often not put 
to their most creative use. Many rather centralized systems do leave opportuni- 
ties for local initiative; the British Infant Schools, for example, can be the 
sites of intense parent involvement, and much depends upon the ability, ingenuity, 
professional views, and temperament of headmasters and teachers alike. In the 
Soviet Union, local elementary or secondary schools, workers* unidns, etc., may 
"adopt" a preschool or a class and m'ake toys, arrange outings and projects of 
their own creation, although they do little to influence policy. Whether one 
views local initiative as a blessing or a 'drawback depends in part upon whethar 
the preschools are conceived as insitutions for the children (in which case xAat 
matters most is the excellence of the program for the child) or for families (in 
V7hich case the involvement of parents and the sense of community effort may be 
justified as ends in their own right), or both. 

(d) The problems of adapting to local needs, ethnic tendencies, and so on, 
may be difficult to solve in a centralized system. Try to conceive, for example, 
of a single architecturally modern, aesthetically pleasing, efficient preschool 
x^7hich might be designed for all the conceivable climatic conditions in the rural 
and urban sections of ^ny nation. Similarly, working arrangements differ. In 
some areas of the Soviet Union most of the manufacturing plants warL a 5-day 
week, yet natiom-Tide, preschool teachers are scheduled in .double shifts for a six- 
day week with shorter hours. Inevitable conflicts arise ^bn the weekends when 
parents want thsir children at home and thereby interrupt the preschool program. 

Decentralized systems have their oxm advantages and problems, over and 
above those implied as the reverse of the matters mentioned above. Among the 
special advantages are the following: 

0 

(a) The consumer tends to determine' directly the kinds of services and 
facilities which are offered. Assuming that families can afford to choose the 
alternative they want, that they are well informed about what to look for in 
"quality child care," and that they are able to judge, the quality of care 
actually offered in private homes or group facilities, this system may come 
closest to responding to the needs of the individual children and their families 
by utilizing the day-to-day judgments of the adults who care most about the 
welfare and development of the children, and are most attuned to their behavior. 
Inferior and unwanted services tend to witter for lack of clientele; superior 
services and those which are most desired tend to flourish. 

(b) Decentralised systems also tend to increase diversity in services, In 
order to match the desires of the consumers. Particularly in an area in which 
there is so much room for exploration and improvement ^ this diversity tends to 
spat-m improvements, though initially these may J)Q scattered and very small in 
scale. Maximum flexibility should occur x-^ithin decentr.alised sys terns ^ as 
facilities and services change to meet the changes over time in consumer desires ^ 
f?oals for child care^ number of working! mothers and their daily schedules 9 etc. 
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Yet, these extre&ely important features of decentralisation incure their 

O 

own costs • 

(a) 'in decentralized systens, the vigor and growth which accompany 
diversity may lead to such differences among ^^^/^^/,^!f/,f,,^,^^^^^ S^dsT 
that it is difficult to train personnel or to anticipate future manpowe 
Indeed, planning of any kind becomes very difficult. 

(b) Unless some means is provided for rapid ^^^f^^Jf ' 
even the most convincing ones may take ^^IJ^^^^^.^^l,'^^^^^ a 
Z7fZ\XTr ^^1:1:^^^^^^-^ narrow- 
±nz in modern societies, 

(c) Insufficient professional control may mean that some f ^J-^"^ f % 
actually harmed by preschool programs ill-suited to the needs of children or 
tv teacLrs^ho should not be teaching. In other words, there are times when 
by teacners wuu _ o„fficientlv well-informed to protect the interests of 

personnel, and so on. 

At this point, it seems distinctly unwise to recoimnend any one system over 
the othef irS important to note however, that according to recent trends 
as presch;ols and day care Centers are seen as essential to tba ^^l^-^^J^ to 
young cSldren and tLir families, central units 'g°---^i^^^rties and 
Lsume responsibility previously borne by provinces, local communities, and 

private citizens. 

2. Public vs. Private Facilities 

services which are seen as rights of citizens rather than Privileges, soon 

Private preschools are to be found only in capitalist countries, of course, 
. o^^Tlvthev exist side by side with public facilities. Of our sample of 
Sun'ifs 'i is ^fi^ y- in thi United States. Switzerland, and England that 
Private ficiiities predominate at the younger age levels and even Jhese 

.TH mibllc facilities are common (compulsory in England and French-speaking 
?fitzerland) it «ge 5 "^-^e facilities persist, even though there is little 
profit t^bl made'in a well run preschool, except for the very few used by 
cMldren of wealthy parents willing to pay exhorbitant tuition. 

The^r continued existence under such conditions suggests that some needs of 
child;rand/or_parents may ^l^llJ^ll^^^^^^^^^ ^S^- 
Xon: rSLr^hfpS If L^fcii^'ln^fo^ra^L: ;:blic facilit^^ are simply 
niZlvlTle or the waiting lists are long. In others (e.g., France) , parents 

SlSrchinr, ?or smaller classes, different hours of operation, greater 
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flexibility, religious trainings special curricula, etc. 
3. Coverage by Age 

Table 2 presents the most recent statistics on the percentages of young 
children enrolled in group programs (public and private combined) in the 
countries studied. Included are both full-day and part-day .programs, but 
family day care is excluded. 

TABLE 2 

Estimated Coverage by Age in Group Programs 
Country Year of Report Age of School Entry Ages 2-5 



France 



1973 



Great Britain 



1972 



Hungary 



1971 



Israel 



1972 



Poland 



1972 



72% 



37% 



2 yr. 22% 

3 yr. 72% 

4 yr. 93% 

5 yr. 100% 



2 yr. 0.4% 

3 yr. 6% 

4 yr. 36% 



59% 



(0-4) 23% 
(0-5) 36% 



(0-2) 5% 
(2-6) 39% 



Under 2 3.0% 
2 yr. 5.0% 
'..a, '3 yr. 6.1% 

Sweden 1971 7 lOZ 4 yr. 7.8% 

5 yr. 19.8% 

6 yr. 59.4% 



U.S. 1971 6 37% 

The degree of variation in coverage is perhaps surprising in such a highly 
developed group of countries. We find very high percentages of coverage in France 
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and Hungary, for example, and extremely low percentages in Sweden. Unfortunate- 
ty. com^arake figures by each year of age were not m4de available in all the 
countries, so direct comparisons are in some cases difficult. 

There are, of course, a number of variables which modify the Pi^ture 
considerably. The degree to which gW solutions to child care are utilized . 
is related to the percentage of parents working, the adequacy and spaciousness of 
housing! the usual family structure (e.g., the availability of grandmothers) the 
centralization of planning, etc. Yet these readily^observable indices do not 
ten the e^ltire story. Compare the broad coverage in France, for example where 
the percentage of working mothers is not, Relatively speaking, very high and 
where SousinI is not an Lute problem with .Sweden' S much less extensive coverage, 
where more mothers work and housing is only recently easing up.. Clearly, the 
SwSdes have opted for very high quality programs, not to be compromised by 
demands for service; the same can be said for Great Britai^i. France, on the other 
hand, accepts children in very large classes, nearly twice the size found in 
French primary schools. In all cotmtries. decisions tend to be vocifeirously 
debated! but the issues are far from simple. They reach deep into the Political 
and social ethos, reflecting the goals of the preschool system as well as perva- 
sive attitudes totjard the nature and the importance of early childhood. 

4. Size of Centers 

In urban areas, where the number and size of centers can be readily 
controlled,, questions arise as to the optimal size a center should be (In rural 
areas the question is relatively academic and single classes usually predomin- 
TeToit^l 'attached to the local primary school.) Table 3 --"§^^1^ ^^^^^^f ^J^^ 
information available about actual and optimal sizs of centers established in 
iSosrcoi^trils which have made officia-1 determinations of this question We can 
see that in most (e.g., France and the Soviet Union), there tend to be rather 
large centers (about 180 children), whereas in only a ' J^^f 'X^^, 

smaller centers are preferred. The average size f P"^^^°°^X^"^,^^3^'"°'' 
everywhere considerably higher than that recommended in the United States. 

The reasons given for large centers generally have tc do \f 
building (e.g., shared play space, special music rooms, kit., hen facilities), of 
operations {e.g., efficient use 6f cleaning, cooking, and r.ntenance, staff), and 
ofthe use of no;-classroom professional staff (e.^., nurse, physician special- 
ized teachers) . Larger centers are also more likely to be a-rsigned a full-time 
(non-teacS) director who may also have administrative as. stants. a chief 
pedagogue, and others under her command. 

Smaller centers tend to be preferred for their intimacy, the presumed 
closer relationship with parents,, and their convenience to the children s homes. 
To our knowledge, the single empirical study of .this variable is American. 
Prescotfe (1970) studied 50 American day-care centers, public and private, bhe 
found that the smaller programs, serving 30-60 children, tended to be of higher 
quality than tho^e. serving over 60 children, where there was much more emphasis 
on rules and restrictions. "In smaller centers. . .provision of opportunities for 
pleasure, wonder, and delight was significantly higher," despite the fact that 
the larger centers had better trained teachers and more ^pace per child. It is 
especially interesting that in none of the countries we studied did we find 
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TABLE 3 






Size of Centers 




Country 


Recommended number 
of Pupils (urban) 


' Recommended number 
of classes 


France 


150-320 


4-8 


Hungary 


120 


4 


Israel 


50-100 




Poland 


30-120 
(average ** 56) 


1-4 


Sweden 


25 


1 


TJ,S.S.R. 


180 


8-10 


Yogoslavia 


f 100-120,-. 
(maximum 160) 


4-5 



comparable investigations, and yet size of center is a matter of firm policy in 
several of them, largely determined by planners without the aid of professional 
advice. 



5. Composition of Children's Groups 

By far the most common pattern is to group children according to age, and to 
draw them from the immediate neighborhood. Yet there are numerous possible 
variations. 

a. Neighborhood centfers versus parents' places of employment . In a number 
of countries (e.g., Hungary, Poland, Sweden, U.S.S.R.), preschool centers have been 
established by manufacturing plants, unions, etc., on or near the premises of the 
parents' employment. These have represented an attempt to ensure that Workers' 
children vould be well taken care of, and have often been seen as a contribution of 
management and/or labor in the public welfare. It was expected that parents would 
drop in to see their children frequently during the day, but almost invariably this 
has proved not to be the case. There is now general agreement that it is better 
for babies and young children to remain near home in order to escape fatiguing 
travel and exposure to contagious disease on public transportation. Although some 
such centers still exist in almost every country, they have dropped considerably 
\ci popularity except for some which are designed especially for the children of 
university students. 
'\ 

\.b. Socioeconomic factors . Neighborhood day care centers reflect their 
surroundings and in most cases this results in marked segregation by ethnic group, 
social class, etc. Thi^ is an item of particular concern in compensatory programs 
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specifically designed for poor children or unassimilated ethnic groups. Even 
when preschool group composition is deliberately mixed, however, special 
efforts are probably needed to give children a common experiential background 
on which to build their relationships. 

i 

c. Handicapped children . Another form of segregation has to do with 
the placement of handicapped children. Among our sample of countries, only 
Sweden has deliberately decided to include handicapped children in ordinary 
preschools, and even this decision was rather recent. In the Soviet Union 
special preschools are provided within districts for children with all manner 
of handicaps. Through its privately sponsored charities, Israel also seeks 
to provide special preschools for some handicapped children, especially those 
with hearing loss. France, surprisingly, lags rather far behind in this 
respect, often excluding even mildly handicapped children from ecoles mat e^ - . 
nelle's without substitute experience, though special classes are numerous in 
regular school. 

d. Separation vs integration of facilities . The most common division 
among day care facilities is drawn on the basis of age, with creches housed 
separately and administered independently of preschools. In almost every 
country (France, Hungary, Israel, Poland, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, etc.) this 
separation exists, although sometimes they are under the -same 
ministerial jurisdiction. In Great Britain and the United States, there are 
very few creches to be foutid, so the questiqn rarely arises.^ Most frequently, 
the control of the creches is under the Ministry of Health and the staffs are 
teachers. It is also a fact of life that most Ministries of Health command 
more generous funding and can sustain higher per/child coats. 

The Soviet Union has, fairly recently, reorganized its system so as to 
integrate care programs into "nursery-kindergartens." The reasons for this 
change are significant, because they are echoed throughout the, world. The 
primary argument was that when creches are special facilities, the staffs tend 
to emphasize the physical care of infants and toddlers to the exclusion of 
teaching. No one denies the importance of physical care to the very young, 
but the new recognition of the potential of the infant and toddler for learn- 
ing exploration, curiosity, and independence suggests that traditional 
nursing is not enough. The Soviet Union has, also, gone farther than other 
nations in devising special curricula for babies, suitable games, songs, etc., 
which form systematic teaching programs. Elsewhere (e.g., Hungary, Poland and 
France), there has bean a special effort to reorient the thinking of the 
nursing staffs along educational lines. 

A further advantage of the integration of the creches with the preschools 
is that parents with children in both age ranges can be served by the same 
facility, the same medical staff, etc. For the harried family who must get 
children ready in the early hours of the morning, this convenience is very 
welcome, and probably leads in addition to a richer and more effective relation- 
ship between staff and parents. 

Another possible combination is the inclusion of the preschool as a part 
of the regular school system. This is an uncommon practice, even where the 
two are under the same ministry, exc-.pt in rural areas and for those classes . 
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expressly designed to be transitional (e.g., British infant schools, Hungarian 
compensatory program, Israeli and Swiss (French language) kindergartens). 
Underlining the conviction that preschool is fundamentally different from 
"school," the union oi these facilities is often prohibited by law. The 
current worldwide drop in the birthrate, simultaneous with expansion of pre- 
schools, may lead in a few years to pressure on primary schools to relinqulsn 
spare classrooms for younger children. 

</ 

Why is there such strong insistence on separation? There are, of . 
course, a number of practical reasons such as the greater play space, and 
sleeping space needed by preschoolers, but these are matters which appear 
potentially solvable. The greater strength of this division seems to lie in 
the prevailing animosity which is so often found between the preschool educator 
and the educator of older children. The complaint is frequently voiced by 
preschool teachers that little children' s Joi de vivre, curiosity, creativity, 
even physical grace of movement, are all stifled and buried once they enter 
school. School. teachers as often decry the restlessness and "uninhibited 
behavior of their young pupils used to a more active environment in the pre- 
scKools. Whether or not the complaints are justified, , the animosity is close 
to being universal. In our study, the principa:|. exception is the acceptance 
of the British infant schools by the preschool teachers, but there it seems 
that a similar complaint is voiced by infant-school teachers about the junior, 
schools the children enter at age Jl In the Soviet Union, there has been a 
friendly scientific rivalry, a contest, between the kindergartens and the 
regular schools to determine who can do a better job with six year olds, 
apparently decided in 1973 in favor of continuing the placement of six year 
olds in the kindergartens but strengthening academic preparation for school. 

It is also in the Soviet Union that one sees the most deliberate attempts 
to help the children bridge the gulf between preschool and school. Often 
elementary classes "adop. a preschool class, bring them to the school play 
games, etc. The preschool class may be taken on walks past and into the 
elementary school many times during the final preschool year, sometimes staying 
for lunch. Teachers may also visit the preschool, and each child s record goes 
with him to* his new school. 

In most places, though, this transition brings up strong feelings on the 
part of adults and children alike. ,, It is a curious phenomenon, one which 
strongly suggests the difficulties of working out continuity in the education 
of children, protecting and nourishing the best qualities each stage has to 
offer. 

e. Horizontal versus vertical (or sibling) grouping . There are very few 
exceptions to the practice of dividing preschool children strictly by age. 
"Everyone" accepts it as the most natural arrangement; but few ask why it seems 
so natural and whether it is in fact best, or perhaps best for the entire day. 



*When this question was posed to a group of French nurses, their immediate 
response was that it would be too difficult to manage a correct diet for mixed 
age groups— this is a land where cuisine is of utmost importance and eating is 
a very serious affair.) 
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In some ways of course, it is easier to devise games, lessons, and schedules 
which fit most children in a narrow age range, than to deal with a broader 
range df needs. It is easier to keep the toddler out of the paints being 
^used by the 5-year-old if they are in different rooms. There is a certain 
neatness to organizing children by age for naps; when conflicts occur, the 
partners tend to be equally ^matched; and so on. 

In Yugoslavia, some kindergai^tens are divided into only two levels: 3- 
and 4'-year-oids, versus 5- and' 6-year-olds. In England, also, some Mxed age 
groups have been tried, an?! the infant schools usually group together children 
ages 5 to 7. The most radical proposal at the moment, however, is the set of 
recommendations made by the latest commission on preschool education in 
Sweden. It proposes a "sibling group" of children age^s 2% to 7, 18-20 child- 
ren with four teachers. Looked at from the familidL point of view this is, 
of course, the mixed-age group which seems most "natural." Experience in age- 
mixed day care centers in the United States suggests that varying the compo- 
sition of groups during the day also seems "natural," similar to the situation 
of a child who spends part of the day with his own siblings and another part 
in a preschool with children of .his own age. There are potential advantages 
to the vertical grouping system which have apparently gone unnoticed. Younger 
children can be stimulated by older ones, particularly in language development. 
Young children with older siblings are often seen engaged in play which 
appears "beyond their years." The older ones have something to gain as well 
from the presence of younger children with whom they can play more mature 
roles—teacher, nurturer, leader. * Real siblings can also remain together" and 
the relationship of their parents t6 a single set of caretakers can be 
intensified, especially if the children remain with the same staff members 
until they "graduate" from the facility. 
H S'taff 

The staff is by far the most important part of the entire preschool 
system. The quality of the child's experience consists of his interactions 
" with other human beings, and those interactions with the inanimate environment 
which the adults make possible for him. The best curriculum, the most 
spacious and attractive building, the cleverest toys and games— none of these 
are worth a whit compared to a talented, well-trained teacher. Moreover, 
staff salaries constitute the largest item in almost all preschools. 

1. Adults and Children 

Not just the teachers,, but all supporting staff must be taken into 
account. Consider, for example, the staff of an ordinary Polish preschool, 
serving four age groups (30 children each), a total of approximately 120 
children. It may be found that there are more adults involved than expected. 
There are, on the average, 

1 directress ^ , 

8 teachers (2 per group) (teaching non-overlapping 5-hour shifts 

plus some preparation time) 
1 unskilled assistant for 3-year-bld group 
1 special music-dancing teacher (part-time) 
1 teacher* s aide "(circulating for four classes) 
1 secretary (keeping accounts, shopping) 
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1 physician (several hours per weeH) 
1 nurse (two full days per week) 

1 cook 

2 kitchen aides 

2 charwomen (also help with meals, arrange cots for naps, etc.) 
• 2 janitors (one day, one night) 

Thus, even with the relatively low teacher :pupil ratio of 1:30 in the 
three older classes and 1:15 for three-year-olds for part of the day a total 
staff of 22 persons is involved, of whom 10 are trained pedagogues, 2 are 
medical personnel, and the remaining 10 are clerical, cooking, and cleaning 
staff and 2 teachers aides. Assuming a full-time equivalence of approximately 
20 persons, there is a ratio of adults to thildren of 1:6, quite a different 
matter than the 1:30 initially quoted. In addition, unlisted supervisory, 
higher- level administrative staff must also be taken into account when calculat- 
ing real personnel costs. 

It is appropriate to look at another system which also provides one 
teacher per class; here one finds a considerably lower adult: child ratio. The 
French ecoles matetnfelles provide a full-time director only when the number ot 
classes exceeds 4. In an establishment of four classes^ each with an average 
enrollment of about 40 children or a total of 160, one is likely to find the 
following: 

4 teachers (including tba directress) 

2 charwomen to supervise children before and after school and at 
lunch, clean, and help with odd Jobs 

1 cook 

2 kitchen helpers 

1 janitor-gardner-handyman 

1 secretary (usually half-time) 

(0) medical personnel 

Thus, there exists in France an adult: child ratio less than half , that of the 
Polish preschool, or about 1:15. 

At the other extreme, one finds extraordinarily high staff: child ratios 
in American and Swedish programs. Note that the new recommendations for 
sibling groups specify 4 teachers for 18 children in Sweden. Looking at 
figures from the 1970 full-year programs of Project Head Start (Bates, 
one can estimate an adult:child ratio of about 1:4, perhaps even higher if all 
volunteers are taken into account; the ratio is one adult to 7.6 children in 
the classroom at any given time. 

Quantity of staff, then, is one feature clearly distinguishing among 
preschool developmental programs." Sinc^e staff costs are the primary expendi- 
tures for the program, since some staff require lengthy specialized training, 
and since the number of adults presumably has some effect on the children s 
behavior, one must proceed to ask a number of very significant questions-=f or 
which, alas, -so far there are very few empirical answers. 

There is, however, no dearth of opinion and conj/iction in this area! 
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We haT/t asked many directors and teachers what they considered the optimal . 
teacher :pupil ratio, and whether there should- be more than one adult in the^ 
classroom. Almost everywhere, optimal classes for younger cliildren were said 
to be somewhat smaller than those for older children, but there the agreement 
ended . 

In France, Hungary, and Poland, 'examples of countries where classes 
tend to be large, teachers maintain that classes should be relatively large, 
perhaps 25-30, and that except for the youngest children, the only in-class 
assistance the teacher needs is with non-teaching tasks. Why? Because in 
smaller classes the children tend to become too dependent on the teacher, tor 
ideas, leadership, assistance, mothering. In Sweden, Great Britain, the 
United States, Israel and Switzerland, where classes tend to be smaller, 
teachers tend to favor classes of 15-20 children or fewer, staf fed_ by_ more 
than one adult. Why? "Because children need individual attention ; Their 
language develops better in the company of more adults"'; "The teacher needs 
to be free to respond to each child when he needs her, or to capture tlie 
'teachable moment'". . 

There are, it is evident, arguments on both sides. To put the question 
about optimal "staff ing ratios into terms which are at least potentially 
investigabie by empirical methods, it is necessary to break it down into 
several components. Actually, two ma4or questions are involved: one having 
to do with the optimal size of the children's group (class size), and the 
other with the optimal number of adults in the classroom (trained teachers, 
teachers' aides). Some qf the matters discussed below bear on both these 
issues; some only on one or the other. 

(a) Does an increase in the number of adults lead to a proportional 
increase in the actual amount of adult contact, given to each child? The 
answer to this question is not so simple as it sounds. There are several^ 
possibilities: First, the adults can arrange the classroom activities and 
their own duties so that there will indeed be an increase in the amount of 
adult attention available. In a structured, teacher-led classroom, this may 
be accomplished by breaking the class into smaller groups, each with an 
adult leader. The smaller groups should make it easier to match the interests 
and developmental levels of the child, "and to more effectively engage him. 
This assumes, though that the activities will be sensitively modulated in 
these terms, an assumption highly questionable in practice. In a f^ee-play 
situation, it is much clearer that opportunities exist for increased adultr 
child interaction. Children scattering into the various interest corners 
can be contacted more frequently by two adults than by one. 

Second, because teachers often have so many non-teaching duties, 
assistants can free them from being part-time nannies, part-time charwomen. 
On the other hand, aides may spend a considerable proportion of their time 
in activities which could be better done by a charwoman, or by the children 
themselves in accordance with pedagogic goals of developing a sense of respon- 
sibility and a feeling of accomplishment in ^oing worthwhile work. An 
interesting Hung^ian study (Hermann, 1965), compared children from preschool 
classes in which there was a "nanny" and those in which there was none. The 
children were invited to help the cook in preparing lentils. Those trom 
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classes without nannies worked much longer tfian did the. others, presumably 
because the latter were not used to doing as much for themselves. Even when 
they did chores in the classtoom, the Ti'^'aajr of ten re-did much of the work "to 
get it right." 

0 

Third, th6 proportion of time in which a child may •find an adult 
available for one-to-one interaction , may be a great deal higher in a two- 
-*adult situation. The questionnirig child may have to wait a long time to 
obtain answers from a single teacher.^ The distraction of an unhappy child, 
a sudden conflict, may be inuch more difficult-^ for a teacher alone to handle 
than if there is someone with flexible time who can look after such matters. 
This is especially true in structured pro-ams, dependent on teacher direc- 
tion, yet paradoxically it is often these programs which have the fewest 
aides available. 

Finally, the adults can spend a significant portion of ^ime visiting 
with one another, chatting about , non-essentials. Our own observations In 
the United States and abroad suggest that adults are particularly prone to 
talk with one another while feeding or rocking infants, and while on the 
playground, unless they are specifically assigned to monitor separate areas, 

(b) What are the effects of various teacher: child ratios on the 
development of children? Do they learn faster when more adults are present? 
Are there more or fewer conflicts between children? What is the effect on 
their work habits, their performance of classroom duties, their self-help 
and independence? An especially sensitive index should be the children's 
verbal development, since it is this area which is universally ju4ged to be 
of prime importance as a goal of preschool ediioation, and it is also this 
aspect of behavior which has proven most vulnerable to retardation among 
institutionalized groups and younger children in large families. 

(c) What ai^e the effects of various teacher:child ratios oH the 
behavior of teachers? Although we know no statistics on the subject, it 
has been asserted that in France, with its large classes, the turnover among 
teachers and the" incidence of .mental illness are alarmingly high. Both 

these indices shduid potentially he available to empirical analysis. Is it " \^ 
primarily the number of children under her care which affects the teacher? 
Does the amount of spacfe per child also affect the level of tension? The 
kind of supervision? What is the effect of the presence' of another adult 
with whom to share responsibility? 

(d) What ^re the possibilities fpr /career training, introduced by 
various personnel arrangements? The secondary position in ^ classroom can 

be utilized for various forms of training.' Personnel without formal training 
can be given practical help in this way, and mothers can in some circumstances 
also receive training. In each of the countries studied, the student teacher 
is required to serve an apprenticeship bef oVe She undertakes a classroom of 
her own. An apprenticeship can also be utilized, as a period of selection 
among candidates for future training as teacher or children's nurse, as it is 
in Denmark and the Soviet Union. 



2. Staff Schedules 



For those preschools and c^ches^hicVr^^^^^^^^^ {^'jtZ^lll cr.tS''" 
ren of working thothers, it is an '^^^^"^^^f ^^^^^^ °dav This is a result : 
must be open longer hours than ^^13/^^^^^^^°^ ^^^/g'^j^eS) an^ the fact 
both of the differing ^^^^ ^i^l^^J^^ faSntsVork. but during 
that the child ^^^^^^y^ll^^^ll for transpoTtatiotv as well. Every day 

the mid-day meal and tne time it .akes tor 1^?^^^°?^+ > _ - ^ ^^-der to 
care facility 1.as. therefo^ to work out a comp-.i- f J-^^^ ^^^^ 
provide for the needs of childretl and staff, inciuamg so v 
for teachers. 



Various patterns ara possibla, each o£ which is to ba found "5^ 
ao«ewhrra: ('a) A single teacher may be - S^f^^ Vy S SSalnS paSoi' 

morning lata -'^^'^'^'Z^^^^^'^^ ^^J^l^^^^^^ "'^-'-^^ »^"' 

(e.g., in France). Similarly, .'an axae mdy _ „^.^1^f^pq and the other stays 
iha? ^f the teacher so that one has ^^^^ ^::erchi^^^^^ in early 

until the final child departs, (b) Because ^^^'^^^/^^.^^gibilities, wJ.th 
-^T^^^^^ rsro^^iSi^-^^^ the classes 

h nf e aratrdSinl mos^ of the day. (c) "^^^ -ro;:rarrund\he 
provided for each classroom, somettoes overlapping for ^ f ^ 
the noon meal. This permits a shorter work day (e.g. , the Polish^^ 
for teachers) and/or a longer preparation J . as xn Hu g^.y ^^^^ 

.teacher has 1~2 hours preparation time). is ot^inter 

U.S.S.R. has found it necessary to rotate ^^^^.^J^eacher has responsibility 
afternoon class to be less stimulating for them j^^l l^^^^^^J^^ ^^d Saturday 
for Monday. ^^^^ s^^.^ i^'that in case 

:^b;^tituS:nfLn - 

TMa Qnlves one of the most pressing problems m stalling v 
This solves on^ ei-j,ff Illness due to contagious diseases, 

the uncommon amount of staft liinejss aue cu & 

3. Teacher Training i 

Although training -^^ire^ents diffe^^^^^^^^^ 

.country, the typical degree for ^ ^-11^ ^:^^JJ^^"3^ ^,3, high school. The 

earned on ^!'-,^-^J^/,^37i,:^ af speciflized institutions, not within the 
courses are almost always given ciu ^ t-hat a atudent at such an 

IZt SrC/errX ^lUS'irrSlfafsfaSs o. early chUahoo. 



educatiors.* 



'.It should be &ted hara, though.; how «ew preschool teachers In the United 
States, below kindergarten level.' are fully trained. 
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^v, . .^....H i^-r I, ^■xik't an.'i/i-r rare?:aldnf: ponieions iia'^e the 

pnotional ^tP-:viaa, and the oUie^r personal qualifications to work 
■■-h'pFo-v'.'or.! fic«:tinF-;n. ^:'eL, ver:.- li.ttle har. been done anywhere to establish 
.■.•,;„-^-.jv, f.plet'tion procod^iros. aBlcie from education and esperience require- 
ip-:--, -vt,. one or.repcicn in an atteRr/c in Bisdaresfc (Piiaer» private coTrffi«nica.=^- 
-J--:--. .lo-?!nc> an objective to^it for tiiis purpose; its results are not knowno 

i"A't5c-^t1->ual "rlteria an'e rfiriKons isyuaily tbe cospletion of cospulEory 
. %;!,n?!t fO'>;r:trieG aisf. have an informal. "eJiperience with children'" 

- r,v-r;r;;--.3f-.rs tlw-n^h tM.u ir, variable and w.av often be fulfilled by beinR a 
,,, ; s5.r.te?, etco In DenKiark^ yonng girls entering training are _ 

- 5 f.-e l;,ave scm-ral ir.osfl;--. ' C3Kperienee vrit.h yoimg children (recreationa.. 

r:t^.--i"r' Sielrc-r, otc/J as 'Jell as to coiiiplcste a few months "work in a 
.-..1 .!,V,/ -v,,,,.-,,,.^ uriaer clo'.o P^:rutin'=?= In St-eden, 16 weeks of supervised -orb 
^ ' 'rvr;'?; -institution are Y<.-rnircA. Most of the careers aborted at th?H 
\V J.- ;:3clf "Select iop^ afi the ^li^ ^iyids herself nnsatiJ-fiea 

- r -"'r . "a ■ ''a- ■[■•-■■ ti.- t';c= ^ 

V.,. , -.-ovF >^'v" --s;;.!'.::.;;^-., ;-art ? f '5:1 ar I3" thoiX"- :3n r:aatern rnrope. it in 

.. -^^ . ; it "a ^iae' s vepiv ranrret do tlie worh" of a teacher, and certain!.-; 
. ^ J -' a;, v;oil na a weipana vJcmen predoniinate en the Htaffs of centers; iu 

. \^ u-' i;, f.rtreiar'L--' rare to find a sale teacher anywhereo This situation ia 
; ; e. fV? r^ees"-Swe'.U.n and Benearka for esasnple— and efforts are 

[ \. : t",;.rn-?t liiaj.ea tsnder the assoription that young children need hoth rale 
■ . reie -a'ek/i.;.io •"wcden has mde a areeiai effert to train aese, l^at 

., : -f. i':,.- .irrareav'-" ^-.-e,: 'aere ta.?Ie;'d about tisan acted upon. 

ft,: rld,..r. eatab-.:3a!iu'l proRraas (CoBoa Him!:ary, U»PoSoE.), ther.^^are 
.. .... - ^■r^Vi-repttlatei s^'Gtesa idiich seleet and provide about the number oi: 

,,-..,,".;„, r.c-'"p(,ed,:.d„ It is' thns possible to guarantee places to graduates of tho 
;.j./,or.ni,.-,„ riotnitriea sncfj aa Great Britain, though, seeking to e:spand pre- 
' .■i'.ar.ti. ;.5r.3|;rat7.s verv rapidly, are finding that preparing teachers is the vi\oni: 
■-■vere bettlenec.h hv i;iT. A shortage of trained preschool teachers has 

ertainlv been a preMep. in the finited States as wello In Italy, on the 
.-.■•ntrar''', nanv- raore '.^oimg women are prlvext at least entry--levp.l teacher train- 
p.-,,-.; ii,xvri e:in he la.iplf-yed; there, it is the emplover x-;ho ultimately everts 
r^: leetion rather than the trainiai? institution. 

e-;;orv:i!nb.ai and Teacher Peapoaslbil it" 

;-.;-a;.'-.'r vision can perform, two functions: it can help the teacher tv> 
■■■v.r..-«je her ef f ectix-eness, and simultaneotisiy it can furnish judgments to be 
n;-ed iu decisions about retention and/or promotion. These two functions way 
nprfonned by the same person, by different people, or by none at all. in 
.-nuntrips studied, there is substantial inconsistency in the supervisory 
n-iationrfiins between teachers and their superiors. The more centralised the 
svstem, of conr.<?e, tn r;eneral the greater number of bureaucratic layers in 
t^e he.;i^archv and t!..-.e Kore fnrKally spelled out the relationships. The 
d,ef-rec>. of teacher autonomy tends to be inversely (but imperfectly) correlated 
\-:^'ih t''e d.enroe or centralisatioao '^""e have absolutely no way to :iudp,e the 
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efficacj? of one formal set of relationships over another 5 and we suspect- that 
the essence, of effective supervision rei:-s prifaarily with the particular 
supervisor and teachers concerned. NeverthelasfS, it may be worthwhile to 
look at a few systems of supervision to see the multiple mys in which they 
can be arranged « 

In the private nurseries and kindergartens of Switzerland asd the United 
States „ at one end of the continuum, we find no supervision at all e^eept 
such as aay occur between the proprietor and any additional teachers and aides o 
In the public kindergartens in both countries, the heirarchy of the p^sblic 
schools eKists; the teacher is responsible to the principal or headmaster and 
t2ay„ from time to tirae, confer with an early education specialist in the 
central office of the district, but in actual practice ahe has a great deal 
of autonomy in the classroom. In both countries, school policy and direction 
io highly localised <, 

In Israel, the director of the prograa may not be located at the site or 
the creche or school , but rather may belong to the staff of the sponsoring 
organisation which has responsibility for a nuaber of such locales o She con- 
ducts formal ineervice courses, usually once a month, for the teachers, and 
EiePnwhUe she travels from one center to another, within her district, fc" 
hoM conferences with the teachers. At a higher level within the (private) 
organization, there are also additional supervisors who travel from district 
to "district, conferring with directors and teachers, and there is liason witn 
the supervisors within the Ministry of Welfare, but the latter exercise little 
diveet control over the creches and classes o At the kindergarten level, 
rbe^e the Ministry of Education is responsible, there are supervisors operat- 
ing" on several levels of the administrative heirarchy o There are said to be 
problems of conflict arising from the fact that the supervisors dealing with 
the local schools operate on different administrative levels. 

In the ecoles aaternelles in France, the district insEectriee has a ereat 
deal of supervisory power. In the absence of a set curriculum, as cKists 
above the preschool level, she has broad jurisdiction over the preschools and 
teachers under her command. There is substantial variation in the style and 
content of teaching from one district to another (as t^ell, of course, as froB 
one school and one classroora to another) . Assisting the inspectrice there is 
usually a pedagogical assistant whose job it is to work x^ith new teachers, to 
conduct in-service training, etc., and the directrice (principal) of each 
school cust also devote some time to helping the other teachers, although it 
the school is small she will also have a class to teach herself. A special 
feature of the French system is that all civil servants— including teachers, 
supervisors, researchers, etc, are graded once a year by their iBmediate 
supervisors, using a 20--point rating scale like that they were graded on when 
they attended primary and secondary schools and universities. These grades 
are entered in permanent personnel records and aetermine to some extent chances 
for promotion, etc. Many feel that the grading systea is inappropriate for 
adults and interferes with working relationships. In fact, few teachers are 
dismissed under this system and the anxiety it generates is said to be far ont 
of proportion to the risk of censure. 

The administrative supervisory levels within the centralised syntes, such 



as the Polish aad SovlQ.t sysfieras, tend to be rafclier specialiaedo In Polanas 
for eKaaple, there is a level of supervisors ^Aio are responsible for working 
with the administrators of the individual schools » dnd who are interested in 
the overall aspects of the program., These supervisors also confer with 
particular teachers and attempt to establish a cooperative t-;orking relation- 
ship; the supervisors are generally ejq)erienced pedagogues themselves » In 
addition,, however , there are other supervisors who deal specifically with 
educational aspects of the program^ administrative aspeetSj sanitary^ health 
conditions, nutritional and other aatters. Many of these find their ways into 
the individ\ml schools as wello although not so often as the others. 

The problcas in this area are difficult to evaluate ^ especially because 
it is difficult for a visitor to talk frankly with the teachers and with 
persons on the lower administrative levels., There is a feeling of a large 
and unwieldy bureaucracy in some systems, such as those in Poland and the 
Soviet Union. There is also the strong impression that what would work well 
in one situation might not work so well in anothero In Britain^ Switzerland, 
and Sweden, for esaKple, teachers apparently relish their independence and 
tend to feel they would KOt work well under a systesi requiring a Eore struc- 
tured relationship with a supervisor? in situations where clear limes of 
authority permeate sost aspects of living (eogo, Hungary, Poland, the U.SoBalo.), 
the teachers seesa to einsect to prepare lesson plans, to have these checked, 
.lid otherwise to receive .guidance from those in higher positions of authority. 

I^aforttJiiiatolVo It ras ismoGsilAo fc© ^(y^^ the syst>GtBatio stndy of tmild-^ 
•^-.R plans ai^-iilablo 1b ail tliese eoiMf^rieo. Our reisairks In thia section hiH-I^o 
^'he-^o^ore ho lir^dtoxi to a few feat^ires coneeming the bivildiragG t*iich sepmc^^- 
Bost salient to as iatGiresfiGd visiroiro to a large m^QT of praschool 
er4:abi ishH^eKit n o 

la) The sost isportaat point, surprisingiy. is ^-^^^ it: is essential thai 
m-'esehool staff be intisately involi^ed in drawing up plaits for preschools, 
whether they be for the local school alone or for wholesale use throughout ttie 
countryo ' To cite a case in point, we visited a very lovely preschool in 
Hungary, quite new, which seeffied to us to be unsuitable in saany ways for its 
purposGo H& rather snail classrooms occupied less than 25 per cent of the 
total space. An entire wing was given over to administrative and aedlc^il 
offices' which were unoccupied eost of the time, and there were large interior 
waiting rooms for parents although the parents left their children at the 
outside door to he" greeted by a nanny stationed there. Large amounts of -.pnc,:- 
were devoted to dressing rooias for each class, and to spacious bathrooms whiesj 
could be used bv all the children at onceo I-Jliile the separate dressing rooas 
are a typical feature of preschools in Eastern Europe, these had been carried 
to eKtreseSo 

T?ur^hG^-^o"e, there were verv attractive, bright tile walls in several of 
the eiassrooas which were er.treaely artistic but at the sase tiHc distractinf'. 
and inflexible, and tliev were heartily disliked by the teachers . m this sane 
preschool, by contrast, the outdoor play space had been developed by a tea^n 
coBposed of teachers and landscape architests, and never have we seen sore 
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attractive or useful space, divided into separate areas by subtle ^^arriers 
(e.g., low shrubs) so that the very large number of children acconmodated 
there were able to function in small, active and spontaneous groups, while 
under the visual surveillance of their teachers. 

(b) As in other matters, a continuum exists in the matter of centraliza- 
tion of designs for preschools. In some places, such as the Soviet Union, 
sets of plans are developed which vary mainly in size, although in the rural 
areas some adaptations are made, and local building materials are used as 
much as possible, A preschool of a given vintage in Moscow is almost identi- 
cal to one in Kievo Although the various republics retain control over 
nearly all matters pertaining to theit schools, apparently they tend to 
accept building plans published In MoscoWo 

In France, on the other hand, each local school tends to be planned 
^Bdividually, though in the larger cities of course there may be repetition 
of plans. Architects are certified by the state as qualified to design pre- 
schools, by virtue of special training or experience, and local communities 
pick their architects from those available. Because the local community is 
required to contribute to the costs of the building, and in particular is ^ 
responsible for special features not included in the basic requirements issuea 
by the state p there is a good deal of local aistonomy in these matters, 

la othe--- eotiptries such as Israel, central agencies have designed plans, 
but because the preschools are actually operated by a number of different 
apeneies, there is little eoapuaction to use the suggested designs, it 
shoBld be noted that, among the Kibbutsiia, the baby and children s houses are 
usualJy among the first of the peraanent structures, and are a source of pride 
ofd concern in the connr^tiaitVo Although they are not lavishly furnished, they 
are generally spacious and represeat the best the kibbtstz can do for its 
children, 

(c) The stricture which x-:a have strongly maintained in this country 
that preschools must be on ground level is not followed in many other places, 
There 'are commonly two^story structures in urban areas in France ^ Poland, 
Hungary, aad the Soviet Union, for eKample, as well as in other fJinttiBs. 
Although this system requires stairs and extra fire protection, it is telt 
that it affords a greater amount of outdoor play space than otner systems, and 
outdoor play even in winter is highly valued, 

m At the same tisie, as noted above, there tends to be a specificity 
and rigidity about the use of space ^vhich seems quite surprising to an Amerl-= 
enn visitor. Although meals are generally served in the children s rooms 
rathpr than a cafeteria, there are often to be found separate bedrooms with 
permanent beds, quite opeii to the out-of-doors but unoccupied except for nap 
t^sGG, (This practise seess to make a good deal of sense ^with infants who 
sleep at irregular hours, but nnch less so for older children.) There are 
also dressing toons for each class and large bathrooms designed for simul- 
taneoiJS use by most of the children, which most Americans would consider a 
TOSte^of facilities. Separate music rooms (sometimes doubling for gymnastics, 
ei>c ) are -Sikew^-Qe provided, though is the larger schools these tend to be 
^'n/eoa^taat use. In eame schools, moreover Ce,g,, France aad the upper 
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levels in the Soviet Union), individual periuanent ^^^i^^^jf ^/f^^J^ ^^.f 
bit of the classroom space. This rigid use of space tends to reduce tm 
amount of frpe space available for spontaneous play and expansive movement 
Tthin tl classrool On the other hand, in Sweden and Denmark creches and 
schools tLd to be much more flexible and generous in their P-vij ^on of 
multiple-use classroom space, and the classrooms often open directly onto 
large outdoor play areas. 

j„ Curriculum and Methods 

In many ways, the "heart of the matter" in early childhood education 
eKlsts in tL actual interactions bet..een f ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f ^^^^ fjlct 
unfortunate that the limited scope of our investigation 
precluded a detailed eKamination of the nature of ^^^J^^J^^^^^^^J"^"^ 
that would inrieed far have .sKceeded the resources available. Perhaps a tcx. 
coJLn" are in order, however, before closing this discussion of early 
education abroad » 

To the e:itePt that planning enters the determination of classroom 
>>.havior a e rr culum mav be said to exist. Although there is some verbal 
S5Iree;ent "t^ kinds of activities and teaching which -e said to be 

siitabte foci of early childhood education, and about the degree to which 

hesf Activities should be mapped out in advance, all Pf -g^S-^/^f J^f °" 
we s5oke agreed that the developmental qualities ot early edacatxon are 
enhanced by prior planning » 

Irde-d. the area of curriculum banning manifests the greatest super- 
fic.-ai di;e;sity. the greatest controversy, and at the same ^J-^/^^^S^^f 
Concentration of effort seen in any aspect of preschool education, passions 
run SS bu? evidence does not. about the values of one approach over 

the role of the teacher as active leader vs. supporter of discovery, etc. 

Yet. despite all this controversy, our observations of preschool educa- 
tion in the countries we have visited suggest that there are more sxmilaritxe. 
^n^n d^ffrences among programs, and that differences among classrooms in a 
; n'le co^nSy (especfany%.ountries emphasizing teacher determination) may 
i:fcinsideraSy greater than the differences existing between countries. 

T-i inv rreschool. it is rare to see behavior on the part of the children 
or of Ihrtefehrr Which would be deemed unacceptable in any other By and 
large, there are caring and gentle adults who interact !'ith lively ^jj^^^^^^ 
ChiMren; teachers praise good behavior rather than scold the bad; children 
; ay "ho^se" and "doctor" and "dress-up"; there are f-^^' ^^f/^! f/^J^ 

UoL. trucks, water, sand, paints, clay, ^^^^/f ^'^^^^^^^^^f l^teiSt" ■ 
^hPr-.-ful classrooms are almost always organized into corners of interest . 
Sostever^oSe talks and seems to be learning; music and dancing are a part o. 
evSy pror^am; tbire is much laughter and a few tears. In any ^i-c-f:- °^ 
cmSrSces anions curricula, one mast not forget the strong commonalitxes. 
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the shared assumptions, and the large, areas of understanding which e^ist among 
pedagogues (and parents) of many different nations. 

The curricula in use range from very detailed instructions for each day 
of the year (as, for example, in Cuban preschools) to extremely loose guide- 
lines leaving almost all the initiative to the teacher (e.g., in trance, 
Great BritaiS, Sweden). Some curricula (e.g., Montessori) specify very con-- 
Crete behavioral goals and the methods to achieve them; others leave the goals 
much more implicit, or much more abstractly stated. Some specify ^^tivitie. 
for the entire class working as a group; others let small groupings of child- 
ren occur as they will, the teacher aiding groups or individuals as the 
opportunities arise. Even when curricula are rather highly specified (e.g.. 
the Hungarian and Soviet preschool lessons), these activities actually occur 
for brilf periods of up to a half hour, and most of the day is spent in more 
spontaneous activities » 

Tb,« primary locus of responsibility for planning falls in most instances 
i^to one of three categories. In France, Great Britain, Israel, Sweden. 
Switzerland, and the United States, the teachers have primary responsibility 
for determining classroom curriculum. Varying resources may be made avail- 
able to them by publications of professional associations and/or ministries, 
the results of experimental programs, etc. They are also likely to be 
assisted by supervisory and/or training personnel in the school or the 
district. (In Great Britain, the headmistress of the Infant School has a 
great deal of influence; in France, the directrice and inspectrice also do,) 

Responsibility for developing curricula may also be given over to 
researchers, typically developmental psychologists and educators (sometimes 
■Sft^e-T^kstance of health professionals), with the f fJ^^^^^^^^J^ 
programs will be tried out, revised, and tested before being made available 

to preschools in the system. In the Soviet U-i°«'/°'^/-«*^r'^t'rrcL?on''ir 
are developed under the auspices of the Institute for P^^e^^^^^l education in 
Israel, similar to the situation in the United States, compensatory programs 
in particular have been developed and tested by researchers before being made 
Soadly available. Finally, it is often personnel within the Ministry _of 
Education itself who develop and publish new curricula, with a minimal 
^research " base. In some instances, these curricula are relatively specific 

Hungary, Yugoslavia) and in others, general policy is determined in 
the Ministry while implementation is left to the local scene. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to each system. The usefulness 
of a coherent curriculum, whether mandatory or voluntary, is that the best 
available knowledge about child development and education can be brought to 
W- a greater fund of material resources can be maJe available when mass 
Brod^ced^ the time and energies of the teacher are conserved; the opportunities 
tolest contrasting approaches and to evaluate their effectiveness can be taken 
Svan?a4 of- and Especially for teachers with limited training or inventive- 
nelsf ?urthe; education can be provided in part by the curriculum itself, 
furthermore, curricula provide the possibility of working out carefully modul^ 
aSd and sequential steps to achieve behaviorally defined goals of development, 
almost impossible to achieve on an ad hoc basis by a single teacher; and 
Snany a teacher may well feel, ..hen armed with a curriculum, a special 
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confidence and sense of purpose when she is sure she is doing "the right 
thing" for the child— whatever that may he. The dangers of this approach, of 
course, are that when the importance of the published curriculum is over- 
emphasized, it tends to become rigidified and bureaucratized, valued for 
itself instead of being seen as one of several possible means to desired ends; 
in addition, the creative and innovative talents of staff, directors, and 
concerned citizens may be overlooked if it is felt that the job is already 
done and the means prescribed. 

It seems clear that intelligent and informed planning of classroom 
activities is essential, and that futthermore, the progression through the 
preschool years must be carefully arranged to achieve multiple goals. It is 
equally clear, however, that centrally determined curricula which seem so 
acceptable in some systems would be quite inappropriate in others, and that 
the national context likewise affects the optimal modes for both the teachers 
and the children. It is abundantly clear that no single curriculum will be 
the best suited for all countries or all children. 

K. Conclusions 

After a survey of this nature, one is struck by contrasts between certain 
aspects of early child care in the United States and abroad In particular 
one is struck by the assumptions which are not questioned. 

Practically nowhere among the countries surveyed, for example, was active 
research taking place of the kind which is typical in this country. To be 
sure, the Soviet curriculum is based upon research of a kind (what we might 
consider a rather informal "try-out"), and there one finds an experimental 
outlook if not rigorous experimental methods. In Israel, too, one finds some 
reasonable research efforts, particularly those concerned with the effective- 
ness of compensatory programs and with aspects of child development on the 
kibbutz (much of the research financed, in fact, by American funds). Aside 
from these exceptions, however, questions about the efficacy of various 
methods and patterns of care, the short-range or the long-range effects of 
early education, etc., are simply left unasked. One figures out what to do, 
and one does it. In France, for example, where early education is so wide- 
spread, it is only x7ithin the past few years that a research unit has been 
established in the Ministry of Education to inquire into matters deaj.ing with 
the ecole maternelle , and that unit is extremely small. Neither evaluation of 
programs nor follox^-up of preschool pupils is thought necessary. 

Other unasked questions have to do with the structure and function of 
the society with regard to families and young children. In the United States, 
we are accustomed to a great deal of self-criticism, perhaps to a., obsessive 
self-questioning and a pervasive feeling that we are failing our children. 
Among the countries surveyed, with the principal exceptions of Great Britain 
and Sx^feden, public debate about these matters is not particularly prominent 
at this time. 

There are, we judge, obvious disadvantages to a lack of self-criticism 
and an unwillingness to apply empirical methods to test the consequences of 
methods, staffing patterns, etc. Yet, in contrast with the deep uncertainties 
which beset Araerican preschool programs and personnel, one notes a degree of 
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conviction and purposiveness in most preschool programs we have observed 
abroad, attitudes which are likely to constitute a positive influence on the 
security of children and the effectiveness of the teaching and socialization 
which they experience. This Is, of course, just an untested hunch.... 

At the. same time, the variations Vhich we have noted throughout this 
paper in almost every dimension of early childhood education suggest that 
there are areas which — despite the statements above — Americans have not yet 
got around to questioning! In particular, there are- apparently very good 
programs going on with much lower ratios of teachers to children than we have 
in this Country, in much larger centers, etc. Maximally qualified teachers 
abroad seldom have the number of years of education considered necessary in 
this country, although they typically do have two to three years of special 
preparation for their jobs. With regard to goals for children, there are a 
number of facets of personality development — in particular, what might be 
termed character development (qualities of helpfulness, perseverance, love of 
work, teamwork, etc.) — which we seldom regard as the concern of the preschool, 
and yet which form the sine qua no n of programs in other countries, most 
specifically the socialist nations. 

In short, there is much which can be gained from a continuing dialogue 
and interchange among professionals in countries with differing approaches to 
the care of the young, asking differing sets of questions. Wherever we 
visited, we found much ignorance on the part of most well-informed early 
educators about what was going on outside their own borders — a typical situa- 
tion in this country as well. There are exceptions: Sweden is currently 
debating .a rapid expansion of its preschool program along the lines of the 
British Infant Schools, and among the socialist nations, there is considerable 
familiarity with the Soviet ciirricula and methods • Still, in all these 
countries, there is an eagerness to share information, to gain perspective and 
to enrich their child care programs. This is a healthy state of affairs, we 
think, and ojsj^e to be fostered by continued visitation, international exchanges, 
and subsidized translation services. 
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